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The Church and the 
Public Conscience 


by Edgar M. Carlson 


The relationship of the church to 
society is a perennial and perplex¬ 
ing problem. 

The modern technological age 
we live in suggests that conformity 
to mass standards will lead to the 
greatest good for the greatest num¬ 
ber. Against this is the fact that 
the philosophy of American democ¬ 
racy is based on the importance of 
the individual. 

In the face of this dilemma can 
a Christian participate as an indi¬ 
vidual in maintaining justice for 
the various areas of individual and 
community life? How can the 
Christian transform his faith into 
action which aims at raising the 
standard of living for all? How can 
a Christian work for improvement 
in this life when his whole life 
should be based on the firm belief 
of a better life in the hereafter? 
How is God’s love related to the 
law which undergirds the structure 
of society? 

In considering these and other 
related problems which demand an 


intelligent Christian answer, the 
author emphasizes the biblical 
premise that God is the creator 
and sustainer of all life. God’s law 
undergirds the political, economic 
and social orders of life. His law 
is a law of love. Justice is exer¬ 
cised in the political and economic 
order because of love for fellow 
citizens. 

The church, therefore, says the 
author, has the responsibility of 
maintaining these two relationships 
in balance. Christian faith should 
make us better citizens, not only 
in obedience to laws but in our 
efforts for the redemption of 
society. 

Taking the discussion at Evans¬ 
ton concerning the Christian hope, 
the author shows how the ultimate 
fulfillment of human destiny is in¬ 
tegrally related to its proximate 
fulfillment in this life. 

This work of considerable depth 
and of especial significance in these 
times should be of particular inter¬ 
est to those vitally concerned with 
the problems of Christian social 
action. 
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Introduction 


The relationship of the church to society is a perennial 
and perplexing problem. It is perennial because the 
church exists in a world which has certain inherent 
structures which give rise to biological, economic, 
social, and political organization. The life of the be¬ 
liever, no less than the life of the unbeliever, is cast in 
the mold of these established patterns, and the implica¬ 
tions of his faith must be lived out in relation to them. 
There is, however, a fluidity about the forms in which 
family and community life, economic society, and the 
political state confront the church which prevents the 
problem from being solved once and for all. The rela¬ 
tionship of the persecuted minority to Roman tyranny 
cannot be transferred entirely to modem democracy. 

It is a perplexing problem, too, because it is at the 
point of these relationships that one comes up against 
those aspects of the Christian faith which distinguish 
it from other religions—an otherworldliness which 
expresses itself in concern for this world, a God who 
is other than the world but whose world it is, a redemp¬ 
tion which is both present and “ready to be revealed 
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Introduction 


at the last day.” The problem is much simpler for a 
religion which is either otherworldly or this-worldly. 
It is the embarrassment and power of Christianity that 
it is both. 

In periods of relative social and political stability, the 
church is always tempted to define its problems in terms 
of the proper relationship to existing order. When the 
existing stable forms are suitable to the proper exercise 
of social and political responsibilities, such a limitation 
of its assignment may be without great damage to the 
church’s effectiveness in carrying out its mission in the 
world. The questions as to whether the existing forms 
of social and political society are suitable vehicles for 
the proper exercise of those responsibilities which 
Christian commitment places upon us as citizens, and 
whether the way in which the issues are being actually 
faced and problems handled are in accord with our 
Christian commitment, may be too readily answered in 
the affirmative by a church that has become too well 
adjusted to the status quo. 

Whatever might be the case in such a hypothetical 
stable world order, the situation which does in fact 
confront us is a world in ferment. We do not escape 
it either in the area of domestic concern or in those 
far-flung international relationships in which as a nation 
we have come to play such an important role. We are 
going to have a hand in the shape of things to come. 
Citizens of our democracy have a public role which 
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bears little relationship to their number or to their 
geographical dimensions. 

One must add to this fluidity of the current situation, 
which derives from many sources, the fact of a great 
rival. Marxism, too, faces this same unstable world with 
a great sense of mission and a mighty desire to convert 
it to its own way of thinking about social and political 
existence and to place it under the sort of social and 
political structure which will realize its goals. It must 
be recognized as an advantage for Marxism that it has 
clearly defined objectives and procedures for the attain¬ 
ment of its goals. It would not be altogether wrong 
to say that Marxism has the same attitude toward social 
and political programs which the Christian church has 
toward its religious program, and the same attitude 
toward religion which the church has often had toward 
political and social programs. The function of govern¬ 
ment in relation to religion under Marxism is negative, 
permissive, functional. If it can use the church toward 
its political ends, it is permitted to exist. The role of 
the church in relation to political, economic, and social 
systems has too often been merely that of the critic, 
defining its limits, holding it in check, and denouncing 
its abuses. It is not to be assumed that the church does 
not have these negative responsibilities, but it may be 
questioned whether a more positive role must not be 
accepted—if for no other reason than to give democracy 
the sort of vitality in the area of social and political 
concern which characterizes its great rival, communism. 
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Introduction 


The problem with which this volume proposes to 
deal is the nature of that positive role which the church 
must assume. It is acknowledged at the outset that there 
is not here any comprehensive solution to the problem. 
The attempt is rather to provide a theological context 
in which the role of the church may be viewed so that 
its responsibility becomes apparent. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Christian Conscientious Man 


The unit of human society is one whole man. Life is 
lived by concrete men and women. Neither more than 
one nor less than one will do. This must be said over 
against two alternatives which are more often unrea¬ 
soned assumptions than they are avowed assertions. 
One of these is the tendency to be impressed by tire 
“masses,” whether these be represented in such inclu¬ 
sive groups as “the Chinese,” “the Orientals,” “the 
Westerners,” or in some more or less cohesive segment 
of a population such as “labor,” “wage earners, isola¬ 
tionists,” or “industry.” Each such designation assumes 
that die activity of individuals can be accounted for 
by some characterization implied in the general title 
by which each is described. This sort of sensitivity to 
the mass-man and the mass-mind tends to endanger 
human freedom because it overlooks the creative re¬ 
sources which are latent in concrete men and women 
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and because it tends to weaken the sense of human 
responsibility inasmuch as it obscures the concreteness 
of our human decisions. It is not less dangerous because 
there are so many ways in which the decisions which 
others make actually affect our lives. The impact of 
social and economic forces, the overpowering drift of 
events, and the seemingly irreversible trends in all 
areas of our common life provide the context in which 
we must make individual, responsible choices. They 
can never be an excuse for not making them. 

The other danger is to think of less than a whole man 
as the basis of human society. We have come to speak 
of ‘economic man” and “rational beings,” and, with 
less frequency, of “biological man” and “political man.” 
Most of our voluntary human associations are organized 
on the basis of common interest with regard to a 
fragment of our persons. We hunger, and readily asso¬ 
ciate ourselves with those who can improve our chances 
of more adequately satisfying our physical needs. The 
more intensely we seek to improve our physical well¬ 
being, the more likely we are to organize and to pool 
cur individual interest with the interest of the economic 
class in which we find ourselves. And to the same 
extent we endanger our individual significance and our 
f reedom of action. 

Paul Tillich has given us a very illuminating analysis 
of what has happened in the modem era with respect 
to the individual s relationship to the society of which 
he is a part when reason is made the definition of man 
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and implemented in the actual structure of society. His 
analysis embraces, roughly, the last four centuries. 1 
Reason first appears upon the scene as “revolutionary 
reason,” asserting the rights of the individual man 
against the limitations of autocratic, and sometimes 
tyrannical, church and state. Having achieved libera¬ 
tion for the individuals in whose behalf it had taken 
up arms, reason addresses itself to the task of supplying 
their needs and wants. Men ask of reason that it 
minister to their needs by supplying them with goods 
in abundance. The age of science, with particular 
emphasis upon its application to production, is the age 
of “technical reason.” With its dramatic conquests and 
undeniable contributions we are all familiar. But 
scientific production creates a mechanical age, with 
sprawling industrial empires, the ebb and flow of the 
business cycle, and the consequent impotence of the 
individual man to wrestle with it to his own advantage. 
Now reason is asked to take the insecurity out of life, 
to produce a planned economy, since it is recognized 
that only corporate action can harness the machine to 
the service of man. Technical reason, therefore, gives 
way to “planned reason” as the most highly prized 
capacity in man. Planned reason does not concern 
itself with man, but with statistics, trends, controls, and 
finally results, at least in some instances, in the complete 

‘Paid Tillich, “The World Situation,” in The Christian Answer, ed. 

by H. P. Van Dusen (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945), 

pp. 2-8. 
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regimentation of the individual. Thus reason has gone 
the whole gamut from the champion of individual 
human personality to the impersonal executioner of 
human freedom. 

Against all of this it must be asserted in all possible 
simplicity and with all possible vigor that the unit of 
society is “one whole man,” even if it seems so obvious 
as to be naive. Most particularly must this be clear 
when we are speaking about matters of conscience. 
For conscience is a capacity of individual, concrete 
personality. Whatever we mean by “public conscience” 
must not obscure this fact. The conscientious man is the 
creator of the public conscience. 

In what sense then is it meaningful to speak of a 
“public conscience” at all? If conscience is defined 
solely in terms of the capacity to make moral judgments 
—to apply to issues and actions the criterion of “ought- 
ness”—it is clear that conscience can be ascribed only 
to individuals. This is, however, to define conscience in 
purely formal terms. The content of conscientious 
judgment—what things are considered to be right or 
wrong, and the principles or assumptions on the basis 
of which the judgment is made—are rarely if ever de¬ 
rived from entirely personal and individual sources. 
For die Christian, a major source of moral insight must 
be the revealed and written law as encountered in 
the Scriptures to which he gives adherence. But beyond 
diis is the embodiment of that law in social institutions 
and structures which he encounters in the world about 
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him. He does not confront the divine commandment 
in a vacuum but in a specific historical and social set¬ 
ting where he is called upon to face issues and make 
decisions. The alternatives between which he makes his 
choice are to a considerable extent conditioned by the 
total environment in which he lives, and the principles 
on the basis of which he makes his decisions are in part 
the product of prevailing social views, even when he 
acts in conflict with dominant opinions. In any specific 
culture there are some generally accepted standards of 
right and wrong which are both the product of indi¬ 
vidual conscientious judgment and, at the same time, 
a powerful influence upon tire development of indi¬ 
vidual conscience. Unless one is prepared to argue that 
no act can be conscientious unless it is an act of revolt 
against the moral standards of a culture, one must be 
ready to ascribe a positive meaning and value to these 
general perspectives of right and wrong which consti¬ 
tute a part of the environment within which the indi¬ 
vidual lives and acts. It is also clear that to whatever 
extent the church is concerned with individual con¬ 
scientious decision it must seek to affect the general 
moral climate of every age. 

If one is to speak about the church and the public 
conscience he must begin with some relevant Christian 
ins ights into the nature of man. Briefly stated, man is a 
creature of God in revolt against his Creator and right¬ 
ful Sovereign. This applies to man’s total being. One 
cannot, for instance, regard the physical body widi its 
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hungers and its functions as representing some lower 
order of being than the mind or the emotions. Neither 
can one regard man’s intellect as less affected by tire 
basic perversion which is inherent in the altered rela¬ 
tionship to God. It is the whole man that is a divine 
creation and it is the whole man that is fallen, corrupt, 
sinful. 

In thus speaking about man, we are taking issue with 
a widespread distinction between a higher and a lower 
nature in man. It is dignified by a long and respectable 
philosophical tradition going back to ancient Greece. 
Indeed, this may be described as the characteristic 
element in Hellenistic thought. It rests upon a meta¬ 
physical dualism between mind and matter, which 
assigns different degrees of being, and consequently 
of worth, to each. Mind belongs to the eternal; it is 
that by which we are united to the divine. Matter is 
temporal, transient, and, because it imposes limitations 
upon the mind, essentially evil. It constitutes a prison 
for the spirit. In such a framework, evil comes to have 
its seat in physical desires, and knowledge becomes 
identical with virtue. Such salvation as is possible in 
this life is identified with the rational control of tine 
emotions and the rational direction of the will. Beyond 
this life, there is release from the bondage of our 
physical nature and freedom for the mind or spirit. The 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, which belongs 
to this pattern of ideas, assumes that there is something 
in man’s nature which has escaped the corruption of 
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his rebellion against God and which, in consequence, 
can be taken back to find its natural habitat in God. 

Such a definition of man attached itself early to the 
biblical distinction between flesh and spirit and gained 
credence in wide Christian circles as a genuinely Chris¬ 
tian idea. Paul and Luther made extensive use of the 
distinction between flesh and spirit. Neither of them, 
however, were operating with the Hellenistic dualism 
between mind and matter. For neither of them did it 
imply a higher and a lower nature in man. For both of 
diem the Christian life was cast into the context of a 
far more radical dualism, the conflict between God and 
the devil for man’s allegiance. In the words of Soder- 
blom, it was the conflict “between the divine, victorious 
will of love, and radical, incomprehensible evil, be¬ 
tween life and deadi, confidence and despair, heaven 
and hell, the single combat which we wage in the world 
between good and evil .” 2 As ruled by God, man is 
spirit; as ruled by the devil, he is flesh. The distinction 
between spirit and flesh is the correlative of the distinc¬ 
tion between believer and unbeliever, and between the 
new man and the old man. Spirit, believer, new man- 
all represent total views of man as he allows himself to 
come under the rightful sovereignty of God. Flesh, 
unbeliever, old man—these are total characterizations 
of man in the status of revolt. That this is the case has 

2 N. Soderblom, The Nature of Revelation, trans. by Frederic E. 

Pamp (New York: Oxford University Press, 1933), p. 65. 
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been richly documented in recent years by recognized 
scholars of Paul and of Luther. 

But what is basically the difference between these 
two relationships? Or, in other words, in what does 
man’s revolt consist? It consists in the assumption that 
man is himself sovereign—in the attempt to handle one’s 
life independently of God. It is egocentricity. To use 
Luther’s words, the essence of sin is that “man seeks his 
own in everything, even in God .” 3 This is the rebellion 
which the devil promotes in the world. To be ruled by 
one’s own interests and inclinations is to be ruled by 
the devil. This is the “original” sin from which all 
particular violations of the divine will flow. This natural 
and original disposition of man is related to the actual 
sins of men as faith is related to the fruits of faith. 

There is no part of our being or any activity of ours 
which does not show the effect of this radical disloca¬ 
tion of authority which has taken place in the creature 
of God as the result of original sin. It is meaningful 
to speak of this as “inherited sin” since it is a part of 
our humanity as this is transmitted from one generation 
to the next. It is not as clear that any light is thrown 
upon it by speaking of it as the imputation of Adam’s 
guilt. Insofar as this concept seems to imply passivity 
on the part of the contemporary sinner it may confuse 
rather than clarify. The sinner is not passive with 

8 W. A. 1 xviii, p. 694, 16 ff. Cf. A. Nygren, Agape and Eros, Pt. 
II, Vol. II (London Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1933), pp. 482-489. 
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respect to original or inherited sin any more than the 
believer is passive with respect to faith. In both cases 
the self is actively and spontaneously involved. 

This is one side of the Christian understanding of 
man. The other side is, of course, that in Jesus Christ 
there is the possibility of transcending that egocentricity 
and restoring the relationship between man and God 
in such a way that he may become an instrument of 
ledemption in the world. This is more than an assertion 
that man can be made useful by being persuaded to 
render unselfish service. It is an assertion that man can be 
radically changed with respect to his most fundamental 
and most comprehensive relationship, namely his rela¬ 
tionship to God. It is both less and more than an assertion 
that man can be made capable of obedience to the will 
and law of God. It is less because the believer is never 
capable of perfect obedience to the divine will. It is 
more because the obedience rendered is not merely 
compliance with an external requirement. It is an 
assertion that man can be made redemptively creative 
within the context of his ineradicable sinfulness. 

What does this mean, and how can this be? The 
answer to these questions should bring us to the heart 
of an evangelical understanding of the meaning of 
Christian faith and its relation to the moral and spiritual 
milieu in which faith exists. 

It may be noted immediately that we have here 
linked together the concept of redemption and the 
concept of creation, intending thereby to assert both 
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the newness of the working of God through his redemp¬ 
tive power and deed, and the continuity of the work 
of creation. Also, we have acknowledged a permanent 
consequence of man’s rebellion against his rightful 
Sovereign at the same time that we have asserted that 
this provides the context within which something of 
genuine redemptive significance occurs. If the phrase 
simul iustus et peccator comes to mind at this point, 
the reader will not have missed far the intent of the 
language that has been used. A central affirmation in 
Luthers theology is that by the gospel one is made 
righteous while according to the law he remains a 
sinner. 

The distinction between law and gospel is surely one 
of the most important and useful approaches for the 
theologian in attempting to clarify any particular aspect 
of evangelical theology. It may prove so also in this 
area. We may enter into the analysis somewhat more 
than seems called for at this point, but both the dis¬ 
tinction and the relationship will be important in later 
phases of our discussion. 

The older theologians spoke most commonly of a first 
and a second use of the law. The first use referred to 
the original and eternal will of God by which all things 
were created, and which consequently is the founda¬ 
tion for all human community. The second use referred 
to the function of law in relation to justification by faith. 
The law is our tutor, to convict of sin, and thus to bring 
us to Christ. There has been considerable discussion 
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and some controversy in recent years, particularly with 
reference to Luther, as to whether there is not a third 
use of the law, as a guide for the believer’s conduct. It 
is not our intention to become involved in that con¬ 
troversy, but it is our conviction that if the so-called 
first use of the law is understood dynamically, a third 
use becomes meaningless . 4 

The fundamental biblical view of law is that it is 
holy and good. It is a revelation of God, a disclosure 
of his character and of his intention for the world. It 
is inherent in creation itself. Creation is the establish¬ 
ing of order out of chaos. The basic idea in creation is 
not the sudden or gradual appearance of substance, but 
the sudden or gradual appearance of order. It should 
be much easier for us to understand that this is so than 
it was for generations for whom matter was something 
hard and solid. Even before the atomic bomb it had 
become clear that matter could more accurately be 
spoken of in terms of energy or units of light than in 
terms of solid substance no matter how small the 
particles composing it were conceived to be. Perhaps 
it is not too far afield to say that the explosion of the 
atom is accomplished simply by a change in its organi¬ 
zation and that this change in the realm of order results 
in the most violent alteration in the realm of substance 

* This judgment is corroborated by an article from Prof. Ragnar Bring 
of Lund University under the title “Gesetz und Evangelism und der 
dritte Gebrauch des Gesetzes in der lutherischen Theologie,” Zur 
Theologie Luthers , Schriften der Luther-Agricola Gesellschaft in 
Finnland 4, Helsinki, 1943. 
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that the mind of man has yet been able to produce. 
Without any hint of nuclear physics, Luther s dynamic 
view of God’s relationship to tire world, of creation as 
an ongoing and eternal activity of God, gave him an 
amazingly vital and currently meaningful understand¬ 
ing of tire relationship between creation and law. It is 
Luther’s drought that the law was given in creation. 
It was enunciated and declared in the commandments 
given to Moses and in the ongoing revelation of God 
as he dealt with his people. Most specifically, of course, 
this was true of Israel, but he was not left without a wit¬ 
ness even among the heathen nations. There was a law 
written in their hearts. The Creator and die law are 
inseparable concepts. Creation without law can have 
no intelligible meaning. 

To be a creature, therefore, means that one is a part 
of an order which he has not himself established but 
into which he has been set by another from whom he 
has his being. The whole of human history testifies to 
the fact that man is not wholeheartedly at one widi 
die order of which he is a part. This element of disorder 
which man has introduced and which he is constantly 
introducing is related to the degree of freedom and 
dominion which he has been given in the created world. 
It is, in fact, due to his likeness to God. Only a creature 
made in the image of God could revolt against God’s 
order and thus against God himself. 

The dignity and glory of man, on the one hand, and 
his sinfulness and rebellion, on the other hand, are thus 
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two sides of a single coin. He could not be in revolt 
against God if he had not been made “but a little lower 
than God” and been crowned with honor and glory. 
It is equally true that man is in revolt against the laws 
of his own being and against the fundamental basis of 
all human community, for the law of God is also the 
law of creation itself. This is equally applicable to the 
believer and the unbeliever, the Christian and the 
pagan. 

The man to whom the gospel comes, then, is a man 
who already lives under law and knows to some degree 
at least that this is so. It is an essential element in 
Christian preaching that this awareness must be sharp¬ 
ened and its religious implications clarified. Man must 
be made to see that his discontent with the order of 
existence, all that is implied and inherent in being part 
of creation, is in fact a revolt against the Creator and 
Sovereign. 

This is something more than proving that there is a 
correlation between ulcers and anxiety or being able 
to demonstrate that divorce is socially destructive. The 
Christian may or may not have a higher life expectancy 
and a better chance to get on in the world, but if so 
these are purely by-products of a faith which rests on 
other grounds entirely than the desire for improving 
his prospects in the world. There is no religious sig¬ 
nificance in these adjustments or maladjustments except 
as they may be the means through which individuals 
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are confronted with their total personal relationship to 
the sovereign God. 

When man in revolt, that is, self-centered man, is 
confronted with the law as a divine requirement from a 
divine Sovereign, the normal reaction is not submission 
to the law and the Lawgiver. On the contrary, the law 
becomes an obstacle to be overcome in maintaining 
one’s freedom of action and assuring a favorable out¬ 
come for time and eternity. God’s authority and power 
becomes a threat to egotistic man’s freedom. Unless the 
claims of God can be quieted by adequate obedience, 
man’s very existence as a self-determining agent is 
threatened. The law thus becomes the point at which 
God can be overcome. If the claims of the law can be 
stilled, the claims of the Lawgiver can be ignored. It 
is in this sense that the law becomes a tyrant, to use 
Luther’s language, driving man to a reluctant obedience 
in order to survive, and most particularly to survive at 
the point of death—to gain heaven and avoid hell. In 
the larger context of the atonement, the law becomes 
one of the enemies to be conquered by Christ in the 
redemption of mankind, because it seems to offer a way 
of escape from the saving surrender to God. 

It is probable that Paul and Luther understood better 
than any others in Christian history the full import of 
this human struggle to preserve the independent ego 
by appeasing the Lawgiver through rendering the sort 
of obedience which man in revolt can give. They saw 
the impossible dilemma into which man is driven. On 
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the one hand, the very attempt conscientiously to 
satisfy the demands of law sharpens the recognition of 
the Lawgiver’s claim upon the sinner. On the other 
hand, the more earnesdy the effort is made, the more it 
becomes clear that what is really required is the sur¬ 
render of the inner citadel of tire self, the right to handle 
one’s life as though it were his own and not subject to 
the Divine Sovereign’s will. What the law demands is 
that one shall be at one with the Creator’s law and will. 
That is to say, God demands a voluntary and spon¬ 
taneous obedience, which is, in fact, the surrender of 
one’s personal attempt to maintain his freedom of action 
over against God. The very attempt to fulfil the law 
as a means of establishing a claim upon God is the 
most extreme and most diabolical assertion of egocen- 
tricity. Thus the law incites to rebellion and urges us 
on in the personal attempt to handle our own destiny, 
making all the more impossible the surrender which 
God requires. 

Both Paul and Luther, however, understood this 
dilemma from a perspective beyond it. They had come 
to know a gospel which released them to live creatively 
within the context of this ineradicable sinfulness. A 
new factor had been introduced into their moral earnest¬ 
ness. That new factor was a decisive experience of a 
completely convincing and effective forgiveness. At 
the point where the impossibility of achieving a 
“righteousness by law” became so obvious that they 
could no longer deceive themselves with respect to it. 
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they came to know the "righteousness that is by faith.” 
They consciously reached the place where they knew 
that they could neither reject God’s claims nor meet 
them and had no alternative but to acknowledge that 
fact to God. In that acknowledgment, in throwing 
themselves on the mercy of God, a new relationship 
to God was established and a new righteousness ef¬ 
fected. 

This new righteousness is as crucially and finally 
linked with the revelation of God in Jesus Christ as the 
righteousness of law is linked with the Mosaic Law, 
and even more basically with creation itself. One need 
not claim that forgiveness, mercy, agape, was unknown 
under the old covenant. Indeed, it is possible to say 
that this was the essence of the old covenant. It would 
be true to say that in Jesus Christ one can see the law 
of creation reflected in One whose life is wholly sur¬ 
rendered to the Creator—at one with his law. While 
in one sense, Christ is the end of the law, as men under¬ 
stood it and reckoned with it in the status of revolt, in 
another equally valid sense, he is the fulfilment of the 
law. What the law really means is that men are called 
upon, by the very nature of personal and corporate 
existence, to embody the sort of love which was re¬ 
vealed in the death of the Son of God upon the cross, 
and to do it for the same reasons. 

What is it that really happens when one is lifted out 
of the bondage of slavish obedience to legal precepts 
in order to secure one’s own destiny, and lifted up into 
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“the kingdom of grace” with its glorious liberty for die 
children of God? Is it not simply this: that one has 
been effectively persuaded through Jesus Christ that 
God offers fellowship with himself on the basis of for¬ 
giveness, that one actually allows his life to be governed 
by God’s grace coming to him through Jesus Christ? 

This surrender to God, this reliance on his mercy, 
is the restoration in principle of the right relationship 
to God. It is due wholly to what God has done in Jesus 
Christ. Man’s part in the saving event can only be 
described by such words as surrender, faith, repentance, 
receptivity, defeat. All words of effective action must 
refer to God-forgiveness, justification, redemption, sal¬ 
vation. Thus by this submissive and receptive attitude 
in relation to God, man is fundamentally changed. 
There is no distinction between men so decisive and so 
fundamental as the difference between those who seek 
to order their own lives and those who trust in God. 
He who has surrendered to God and accepted his for¬ 
giveness is reconstituted as a moral agent. He is a 
“new creature.” The old things have passed away; they 
are become new. 

This “new man” has a new status in the divine order, 
that is, a new status in relation to God. It is important 
that this fact be guarded well by such concepts as 
“justification by faith.” It is important also that this 
change in status shall be rightly understood in relation 
to Christ’s atoning deed. It is because of what Christ 
did through his death and resurrection that this new 
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relationship to God has become possible, and it is 
through this same deed of Christ’s that it becomes 
actual. One might say that justification is the atone¬ 
ment brought up to date for each believer. What men 
did to God in crucifying his Son is not essentially dif¬ 
ferent from what each man does to God in his ego¬ 
centric self-assertion. The cross is the actual historical 
event in which human egocentricity had to choose be¬ 
tween crucifying God and surrendering to him. What 
God did for men in the atonement is not different from 
what he does for them in justification. In Christ’s death 
the fatal consequences of human sin were borne by 
God. What evil should have done to the evildoer, it 
did to him. There is nothing that God can do for men 
which he did not do for them when he literally “bore our 
sms in his body on the tree.” What he does for men 
now in forgiving then - sins is the consequence and 
actualization of what he did for them then. Everything 
about die Christian faith rests upon the reality and 
finality of that deed of Christ’s. 

However, in these studies the focus of our attention 
is man as a conscientious agent, serving God and his 
fellows by contributing to what we have called “the 
public conscience.’’ What we here want to assert, there¬ 
fore, is that it is not a change in status only. The rela¬ 
tionship of faith is not a substitute for moral right¬ 
eousness. The “righteousness that is by faith” is real 
righteousness. It is precisely this total dependence upon 
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God which is righteousness. The willing acceptance 
of forgiveness is the only right relationship for man. 

This fact must be taken seriously. There is a real 
danger that one shall regard the “righteousness of faith” 
as a starting point from which he may proceed to 
achieve another kind of righteousness—a righteousness 
of works or of law. It is easy to assume that one now 
has a new vantage point from which what was previously 
impossible becomes possible. The righteousness which 
is by faith is not a sort of second-rate righteousness 
which will properly insure us until such time as we 
can develop a more durable and substantial righteous¬ 
ness of our own. On the contrary, it is precisely this 
desperate clinging to the mercy of God which is the 
only righteousness we shall ever have. To move out 
of tire relationship of total dependence is to cut the 
nerve of all moral goodness or social usefulness. Pre¬ 
cisely this recognition, that we can never escape our 
sinfulness to become less dependent upon the forgive¬ 
ness of God, makes us redemptively creative. 

It is exceedingly difficult to state clearly the relation¬ 
ship between faith and Christian action, particularly 
with respect to motivation. The concept of gratitude 
has played a large part in our evangelical expositions 
of Christian motivation. It is exceedingly useful but 
it cannot be denied that it leaves many questions unan¬ 
swered. In our everyday experience, causes for grati¬ 
tude do not always elicit gratitude, nor do we always 
appreciate most the things that are free. Often the 
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reverse seems to be the case. In the New Testament 
we are also called to be followers and imitators of 
Christ. Paul can even invoke his own example and the 
example of Christian brethren as a motivation for 
actions worthy of our high calling. In the final analysis 
we must speak of the Holy Spirit as the only real source 
of redemptive action on the part of men. To be sur¬ 
rendered to God in Christ is to allow God to rule us 
from within, resulting in a great loyalty and devotion. 
It is to permit him to become the subject of our action 
in a manner which must always be clothed in mystery. 

Christ in us” and the “indwelling Spirit” are not 
figurative terms but refer to the reality of God’s 
dominion within the center of our own personalities. 
When we accept forgiveness at the hands of Christ 
who gave himself for us we expose ourselves to his 
will and power in a way which makes it meaningful to 
speak of Christ as being also within us. We are thus 
permitted to be the instruments of God’s will, the 
channels of his action, in the world of men. 
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The Structures of Society 


To any serious student of society, it is apparent that its 
structure is not wholly accidental. In some respects, at 
least, it could not be other than it is. There is, for 
instance, biological necessity for some kind of family 
existence to assure the preservation of life and the 
perpetuation of the race. There can be other kinds of 
family organization than that which normally prevails 
in the Western world, but some sort of family existence 
is inherent in the very nature of man. Similarly, hunger 
imposes the need for productivity and consequently for 
some kind of relationship between the hungry man and 
the processes of nature, some adjustment to growing 
seasons and climate, differentiation of function between 
members of the family, and in developing society also 
between members of the community. The need for 
order is inherent in the nature of community and is 
aggravated by the aggressive egoism of individuals and 
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groups. There is consequently need for some sort of 
communal restraint and of co-operative endeavor in the 
event of external danger. The parent-child relationship 
makes imperative some transfer of experience and in¬ 
sight from the older to the younger—an educative 
process whereby the insights gained by experience are 
preserved for and communicated to the inexperienced. 
To be sure, there may be great variation in die sort of 
means used to effect diese ends, but the nature of man 
and the structure of our world are such that the ends 
diemselves cannot be ignored. To speak of basic drives 
or instincts does not help us particularly. We are still 
speaking of somediing inherent in the nature of our 
existence and die problem is not solved by stating it 
in other terms. It may only be confused. 

When one looks at these facts from a religious, 
specifically from a Christian point of view, he asks what 
this fixed framework of society means. Does it throw 
light on man’s religious status and responsibilities? Is 
light thrown upon it from the vantage point of faidi’s 
understanding of God? Christian theology has char¬ 
acteristically asserted that this fixed framework of so¬ 
ciety is not an accidental concomitant of creation—a 
sort of uncalculated outcome of God’s will in bringing 
into being humanity. It is, on the contrary, a positive 
expression of the Creator’s will, a concrete embodiment 
of the order which is in the mind of God. If it is true, 
as we asserted in die first chapter, that the essence of 
creation is the appearance of order rather than the ap- 
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pearance of substance, then we can say that creation is 
the concretion of the divine law. In creation the law is 
given concretely in the pattern inherent in the order of 
society. The implications of this will be pursued further 
at a later point. Here let us only observe that it is not 
adequate to conceive of the conditions of our earthly 
existence as though they were established solely for the 
comfort and instruction of man. They are not merely 
provided as a kind of negative discipline to prepare the 
soul for life in another kingdom. Like man himself, 
the world in which he lives, with its inherent structures, 
has meaning and significance apart from what man 
may achieve with it or in it. 

There have been wide differences of opinion and 
judgment as to the validity of insights gained from this 
revelation of the divine will in creation, particularly in 
view of man’s perverting egoism which colors both his 
interest and his apprehension. Can one draw from this 
revelation a knowledge of God adequate to accomplish 
man s redemptive reorientation of himself to God? Or 
can one perhaps gain a proper understanding of the 
fixed pattern of creation and sufficient insight to enable 
him to function harmoniously and effectively within it, 
but not enough to affect his relationship to God? 

The former has often been assumed by liberal 
Protestantism. It is, in fact, the heresy of Liberalism. 
The latter has most often been assumed by Orthodox 
Protestantism. It is the heresy of Orthodoxy. The 
doctrine of the separation of church and state as often 
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interpreted assumes that there is an adequate natural 
revelation to run tire secular affairs of life and to provide 
for the secular concerns of men, and that the church, 
the custodian of God’s revelation in law and gospel, has 
no obligation toward the natural orders of existence. 
In both cases the radical perversion of egocentricity is 
underestimated or ignored. 

Before pursuing the implications of this point of view, 
it is necessary to provide a larger theological context 
for understanding and interpreting the structure of 
society. 

Church history provides ample evidence that it has 
been difficult for the church to hold together the first 
and second articles of the Creed. To take seriously 
faith in the Creator God has often meant that the Re¬ 
deemer God has become almost superfluous. Christ 
tends to become only another instance of God’s creative 
action, although admittedly the highest. On the other 
hand, to take seriously God’s deed of redemption in 
Jesus Christ has often had the consequence of neglect¬ 
ing or ignoring the contemporary significance of God’s 
creative activity. It has sometimes appeared as though 
creation represented God’s first attempt at establishing 
a people for his own possession and that this attempt 
was a total failure. Then he made a second attempt 
through the sending of his Son. Now God works ex¬ 
clusively through the second means. The only apparent 
relation between creation and redemption is that crea¬ 
tion accounts for man’s presence in a world where he 
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needs to be redeemed. It may even be, as in Gnosticism 
and Marcionism, that the created world is held to be 
inherently evil, even the work of the devil, or it may 
be that it is just considered to be hopelessly lost, irre¬ 
trievably forfeited to the dominion of the devil, as in 
the case of much ancient and modem Pietism. 

When the church has taken such views of creation, 
it has done justice to neither creation nor redemption. 
Creation is then conceived as a point in time, the first 
moment of existence. Behind it lies a static concept 
of God which is as inadequate for an understanding of 
the biblical view of redemption as it is for understand¬ 
ing the biblical view of creation. 

Luther’s dynamic view of God nowhere becomes 
more apparent than when he speaks of creation. In a 
sermon on Genesis 1, preached in 1527, he says: 

And mark you, when you hear this word And God 
spake,” that you do not think of it as though it were 
a temporal word such as we men speak, but know that 
it is an eternal word that has been spoken from 
eternity and is always being spoken. As little as Gods 
nature ceases to be, so little also does the speaking 
cease so that currently the creature does not have his 
origin in the same speaking. But he still speaks con¬ 
tinually and is always in action, for no creature can 
have his existence from himself. Therefore, as long as 
there remains a creature so long the word remains; as 
long as the earth produces or is able to produce, the 
speaking goes on without interruption . 1 

1 W. A. xxiv, pp. 37-38. 
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God not only was the Creator; he is the Creator. It 
is not only true that apart from God’s creative act there 
would have been no world; it is equally true that apart 
from God s creative act there would be no world. Eveiy 
moment of existence is as dependent upon God as the 
first moment of existence. God is still saying, “Let 
there be . . .” and there is. 

From one point of view God’s creative work includes 
the work of redemption through Jesus Christ. Con¬ 
cerning him the writer to the Hebrews says, “. . . whom 
he appointed heir of all things, through whom also he 
made the worlds; who being the effulgence of his glory, 
and the very image of his substance, and upholding all 
things by the word of his power, when he had made 
purification of sins, sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high (Heb. 1:3). Paul speaks often of the 
unity of God s creative and redemptive purpose. Christ 
is “the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all 
creation; for in him were all things created . . . All 
things have been created through him and unto him” 
(Col. 1:15-16). And this is immediately linked with 
the fact that lie is the head of the body, the church; 
who is the beginning, the firstborn from the dead; that 
in all things he might have the pre-eminence” (v. 18). 
Those who are in Christ” are “new creatures” (Gal. 
6:15). God is at work creating men still in “the divine 
image” which has now received concrete manifestation 
in the face of Jesus Christ” in whom men may see 
“the light of the glory of God.” And thus “beholding 
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as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, they are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory, even 
as from the Lord the Spirit (II Cor. 3:18). Paul can 
therefore speak of his own concern for his flock in these 
words, “. . . until Christ be formed in you” (Gal. 4:19). 

It has seemed worth while to place some emphasis on 
the concept of creation as a framework within which 
the work of redemption may also be viewed, because 
a part of the problem which confronts evangelical 
theology in properly appraising the role of the Christian 
and the church in the common concerns of secular life 
grows out of tire assumption that there is a sort of dis¬ 
continuity between creation and redemption, between 
natural man and the man of faith, between society and 
the church, which does not in fact exist. There is no 
part of life or of the world which is not the scene of 
God’s aggressive activity. It is not true that God is 
active and effective only in redemption, in faith, and 
in the church. To assume that God is not now at work 
in tire total structure of his creation is to assume either 
that God was not active in realizing his purposes with 
creation before the fall or that the fall of man com¬ 
pletely terminated God’s activity and frustrated his 
purposes. 

When one inquires concerning the nature of Gods 
activity in creation, and tire entire sphere of earthly 
existence and activity which that term denominates, he 
finds himself confronted with impressive regularity in 
the course of Christian history with the concept of 
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dominion, or government, or regime. This is not to be 
discounted as a sort of anthropomorphic projection of 
sociological conditions in which government is always 
impressively present. On the contraiy, the universal 
awareness of law and authority in the social structure 
testifies to something that is inescapable in the funda¬ 
mental structure of individual and social existence. It 
bears witness, as we have already asserted, that law 
is inherent in the very concept of creation. The essence 
of creation is the appearance of order. God’s continuing 
creative activity does not so much imply a sort of 
perpetual manufacture of new matter as the dynamic 
dominion of God in and through the entire structure 
of creaturely existence. 

One who seeks to work out his theology with the aid 
of the rich resources to be found in Luther’s thought 
cannot help being impressed by the importance which 
the category of dominion, the regime-pattern, holds for 
him. The center from which all his discussion in die 
area of social and political interest proceeds is the doc¬ 
trine of the two regimes. 2 Indeed, his understanding 
of the role of the church and the meaning of faith often 
falls into this same regime pattern. It has not been 
sufficiently observed that there are two regimes. It has 
usually been assumed that the idea of government 
was applicable only in the secular realm, that it could 
have no relevance in die spiritual kingdom. One mi ght 

3 Cf. George Forell, Faith Active in Love (N. Y.: The American 
Press, 1954), pp. 112-155. 
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say that the doctrine has been interpreted so as to 
denote a contrast between government and the absence 
of government, between regimented and non-regi- 
mented spheres and relationships. Luther does not 
hesitate to set the gospel into this framework of do¬ 
minion, and he seems to consider it an exceedingly 
appropriate and highly illuminating way of expressing 
the spiritual relationship into which the believer comes 
through faith. When he wants to explain the meaning 
of the second article of the Creed in the simplest and 
briefest manner possible, he says, “I believe that Jesus 
Christ ... is my Lord.” 

Luther is, of course, concerned to stress the difference 
between the two regimes with respect to the means by 
which the dominion is exercised. This is most clear 
when the earthly regime is thought of in the narrower 
sense of political government. The state rules with the 
sword; the church rules with the Word. The state is 
God’s servant and workman to punish the evil and 
protect the good. But the secular regime does not have 
reference merely to secular political power. It includes 
all the offices and stations which are a part of this 
earthly life, and all that is implied in God’s grant of 
“dominion” in Genesis 1:28. 

The difference between the spiritual and secular 
regimes has often been interpreted as though the former 
applied to the inner life of man and the latter applied 
to his external relationships. But a careful analysis of 
a wide list of contrasting terms which Luther employs 
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in this connection makes it clear that this is not what 
he had in mind. 3 It is rather two relationships in which 
man stands with regard to his total life and activity. 
On the one hand, regardless of the position which he 
occupies among men, he has a direct relationship to 
God. In this relationship the activity and the authority 
are wholly on the side of God. On the other hand, he 
has relations with men, and on this level he must 
initiate action, accept responsibility and exercise au¬ 
thority. The spiritual kingdom is the sphere of divine 
activity and dominion. The secular or worldly kingdom 
is the sphere of human activity and dominion. In the 
first God acts directly through his Word to establish 
his dominion. In the second God acts through human 
instruments in establishing his dominion. Any secular 
authority is part of the created order and as such is 
subject to the Creator. It has only sublet authority, 
and can never exercise any autonomy over against God. 
The emperor, no less than his lowliest subject, is the 
object of God’s direct activity and authority. The sub¬ 
ject, no less than the emperor, has a sphere of human 
activity in which he has been given responsibility and 
attendant authoritv. 

J 

There was much about Luther that was revolutionary. 
For instance, his assertion of the sacredness of all earthly 
callings in opposition to a spiritual caste certainly 

3 Such an analysis occurs in G. Tomvall, Andligt och vdrldsligt rege- 
mente hos Luther (Stockholm: Svenska kyrkans diakonistyrelses 
bokforlag, 1940), pp. 101-102. The entire section, pp. 70-113, is 
relevant to this discussion. 
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changed radically the social system of tire Western 
world. Soderblom is probably right in his judgment 
that this was a doctrine as important for Western culture 
as the doctrine of justification by faith was for Western 
Christianity. If one investigates Luther’s position on 
many economic and social questions, he may well be 
amazed at his apparent freedom in challenging accepted 
customs and practices. Nonetheless, it would be dif¬ 
ficult to classify Luther as a social reformer. He was 
more concerned with understanding and interpreting 
the meaning of the fixed pattern of society than he 
was in proposing revisions in peripheral arrangements 
affecting individual and group relationships. He ad¬ 
dressed himself to the changeless aspects of society and 
culture. He was more interested in their religious mean¬ 
ing than in the changing programs for social action. 
If one must choose between the adjectives “conserva¬ 
tive” and “radical” in describing Luther’s social and 
political outlook, one must undoubtedly choose the 
former. It would be more accurate, however, to say 
that Luther focused attention on the essential elements 
in the social structure, rather than on the variable and 
incidental form in which these expressed themselves. 
The fact that Luther’s view of society is still the subject 
of sober and serious inquiry, not only among anti¬ 
quarians but among many serious students of modem 
society, would seem to support amply such a judgment. 
He can scarcely be ignored even by those who reject 
him. 
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To summarize briefly, then, Luther asserts that there 
is a divine “giveness” about the basic structure of so¬ 
ciety. It is as it is because God wills it to be that way. 
The real demands of life are God-given. They are an 
expression of the divine law and human obedience must 
be offered within the framework of that social structure. 
Every man is called to serve God within the orders, 
offices, and stations which are part of this functional 
pattern of society. Every man stands in a twofold rela¬ 
tionship toward this total environment. On the one 
hand, regardless of his station, he stands directly under 
God, wholly dependent upon him and wholly responsi¬ 
ble to him. In this relationship, he participates in tire 
spiritual regime, or, as Luther often spoke of it, “the 
kingdom of the right hand.” On the other hand, he 
stands in a relationship of responsibility and authority 
toward his fellow-men. Here he acts as an instrument 
of God in conferring good upon his fellows and is acted 
upon by others as instruments of God in conferring 
blessing upon him. In this relationship he participates 
in the worldly regime, or as Luther also called it, “the 
kingdom of the left hand.” 

It is also an intrinsic part of this whole pattern of 
ideas that man is called to serve in one of the stations 
involved in the social structure. He does not merely 
choose a way to get his expenses paid; he accepts a 
commission. In doing useful labor, in being produc¬ 
tively employed, in fulfilling die duties of citizenship, 
he is serving the purposes of God by contributing to the 
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well-being of men. Luther s emphasis at this point is 
well known. God can only be served by serving one’s 
neighbor. The way to piety is not by isolation of one¬ 
self from the world but by engagement in its necessary 
toils and by acceptance of die ordinary responsibilities 
of earthly existence. The only vocation about which he 
entertained serious doubts was the vocation of the 
monk, and this because the monk sought to practice his 
piety in isolation from die normal demands of life as 
these were confronted in die workaday world. It is 
apparent that Luther had in mind the organismic char¬ 
acter of die medieval community, with its differentia¬ 
tion of functions in which each contributed to die well¬ 
being of all and profited from the productivity of others. 
The craftsmen, the farmers, the soldiers, the maids, the 
professional people, the rulers, and the pastors all had 
their distinctive and socially important roles to fill. 
The opportunity for mutual helpfulness afforded by 
this interrelatedness of assigned tasks constituted the 
primary channel for fulfilling die law of love. 

It may appear that we have given too simple and 
optimistic a view of society up to this point. If the 
law is inherent in creation and if one fulfils the law in 
its true intention by an honest day’s work, both the 
religious and social problems would seem to be much 
simpler than is in fact the case. We have not yet 
reckoned with one of the factors which are crucial to 
an understanding of die Christian view of society. We 
have not yet reckoned with die enemy! There is an 
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enemy at work in the world opposing God in his crea¬ 
tive activity. The work of creation goes on against a 
foe. Just as order is the mark of die Creator, so disorder 
is the mark of the enemy. As the end and goal of die 
Creator’s work is life, so the end and goal of the enemy’s 
work is death. The wages of sin is death. When God 
wins, death is conquered; when the devil wins, deadi 
is lord. This conflict between God and the devil, be¬ 
tween life and deadi, between order and disorder, 
between good and evil, cuts across every area of human 
life and every human activity. It is evident in both 
individual and group relationships. All that is creative 
is of God, regardless of how profane, biological, eco¬ 
nomic, social, or physical it may seem to be. All that 
is destructive is of the devil. Bodi are involved in the 
battle diat is being waged in die world. 

The focal point of this conflict is die ego of man. It 
is a battle for man’s allegiance, loyalty, and trust. The 
conflict between God and the devil is basically a con¬ 
flict between faith and unbelief in the human soul. 
This was Luther’s understanding of it. Although his 
peasant environment provided him widi an entirely 
ample and somewhat primitive demonology, one can¬ 
not dismiss the devil from Luther’s theology by attribut¬ 
ing it to his peasant environment. Luther is more con¬ 
cerned about the work of die devil in men than he is 
with the work of die devil among men. The devil con¬ 
centrates his hostility against the gospel and seeks to 
undo the work of grace in the human heart. It is diere 
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that he must be dethroned so that man can be released 
from bondage to himself and enabled to believe and 
trust in God. 

The disorder and despair and death which prevail 
in the world are die work of the devil. They are the 
consequence of original sin, of egocentricity or self-will. 
And God is arrayed against them with all the resources 
at his command. This is not to deny that there is a 
sense in which death is also a law of creation. But the 
sting of death is sin. Perhaps it is also the “sting” of 
those natural calamities which always enter promi¬ 
nently into any discussion of the problem of evil. No 
attempt can here be made to enter into the broad area 
of human suffering. It is clear from the Scriptures that 
any moralistic interpretation which would find a causal 
relation between sin and suffering in all cases is much 
too simple a reading of die facts of life. It is, however, 
equally evident that God’s relationship to evil, also in 
the form of suffering, is to bring good out of it. He is 
on the side of man in his suffering and when God 
prevails the ultimate issue is victory also for the suf¬ 
ferer. God displays his power and character most 
clearly in bringing healing to the world. 

Here an important, indeed a crucial, question must 
be raised. Are the orders of creation on the side of God 
in this conflict, or are they on the side of the devil, or 
are they neutral? There have been times in the history 
of the church when it has been argued that they are 
on the side of the devil. This is necessarily implied in 
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any world view which assumes that matter as such is 
evil. For the past two centuries or more the prevailing 
assumption has been that they are neutral. Life and the 
world have been conceived as a sort of raw material, 
which may or may not have its original existence from 
God but which now exists apart from God. Man works 
with this material and makes something out of it. 
Whether what he makes is good or bad depends upon 
the man whose handiwork it becomes. If we need God 
at all, we need him to make something out of our lives 
and to improve our world. Religion, ethics, and culture 
in general may contribute to the enrichment of life and 
must justify themselves in terms of the contribution 
which they make. Indeed, Christianity may be granted 
a certain validity as a sort of apex to the evolutionary 
pyramid and may thus impose religious significance 
upon a process which has no inherent religious sig¬ 
nificance. When the cultural climate makes such an 
interpretation unacceptable, one is free to reject it and 
substitute some other principle of explanation which 
allows greater freedom to man in molding the raw 
material according to his own interests. Thus secularism 
in a variety of forms and with a variety of ideologies 
offers a substitute for optimistic Liberalism. 

Where does evangelical Christianity, specifically 
evangelical Christianity as Luther understood it, stand 
in this picture? It asserts that the created orders are 
on the side of God and are part and parcel of God’s 
dynamic aggression against the devil. Luther asserts 
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that there is something about the mutual benefit in¬ 
herent in the created orders which not even a bad 
parent or a bad ruler can fully destroy. Even a bad 
ruler is better than a state of complete anarchy. Gustaf 
Torn vail, in his untranslated work, Spiritual and Worldly 
Regimes in Luther , has thrown considerable light on 
this question from the point of view of the meaning of 
righteousness. 4 He argues convincingly that Luther 
considers civil righteousness ( institia civilis ) to be 
actual righteousness ( institia actualis). However, civil 
righteousness attaches to the office and not to the per¬ 
son who functions in the office. It inheres in the rela¬ 
tionship which God has established and cannot, there¬ 
fore, be claimed by die one who finds himself in the 
relationship as a result of God’s action. The blessing 
which derives from parenthood as such is not to be 
credited to a particular person in die role of a parent, 
but rather to God and to the office of ‘parent” which 
he ordained. If this interpretation is correct, Luther’s 
attitude toward die social structure was positive rather 
than negative. That this was the case seems to be 
indicated also by his repeated insistence that the orders 
are a defense against the devil. Even the negative im¬ 
pression that one often receives, to the effect that one’s 
calling and office serves the purposes of God in holding 
men in subjection, restraining aggressive egoism, is 
further testimony that the created orders and offices are 
on the side of God against the devil. The citadel of the 

4 Tornvall, op. cit., pp. 170-180. 
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devil’s power is in the egocentricity of man. The re¬ 
straints, therefore, are related to the conquest of the 
devil and the victory of God. 

This would appear to be a matter of fundamental 
importance in understanding Luther’s social and po¬ 
litical views. It has far-reaching implications also for a 
church which seeks to live by those profound insights 
into the meaning of evangelical Christianity which he 
recovered for the modem world, and for a church which 
seeks to represent this deep stream of Christian insight 
in the churches of Christendom and before the world. 

If our interpretation is correct, it will not do to in¬ 
clude the church of Luther among the world-denying 
movements within Christendom. It will not do, either, 
to permit the judgment to stand that Luther bequeathed 
to the Western world a sharp dichotomy between the 
inner and the outer man, or between faith and nature. 
Whenever the distinction between faith and unbelief, 
or between old man and new man, is construed as the 
correlative of either of these a basic distortion has 
occurred. Isolationism, either in a sectarian or other¬ 
worldly sense, has no natural habitat in the theology 
of Luther. 

Because of the particular relevance of political so¬ 
ciety to our theme, it may be desirable to address our¬ 
selves briefly to its structure, especially since this will 
provide a context for investigating the church’s role in 
affecting the public conscience. In this analysis de¬ 
pendence is acknowledged upon a little untranslated 
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volume by Bishop Aulen of Sweden, entitled Can Any 
Christian Demand Be Made of the State ? 5 

There are, says Bishop Aulen, two elements in the 
biblical view of government. One is the element of 
coercion. The state exists in order to maintain order 
and bears the sword as its ultimate means of fulfilling 
its responsibility. (In this connection, however, it should 
be also recognized that Bishop Berggrav is right in his 
assertion in Man and State that the authority of the 
state is actually in inverse proportion to the amount 
of force which it must use to secure obedience.) The 
other element is what Aulen calls a “perspective of 
justice.” The state exists in order to preserve a just 
order, or order with justice. It must not use coercion 
indiscriminately or irresponsibly. It must use it in 
behalf of a conception of justice which is sufficiently 
in accord with the fundamental law of creation so that 
what results is actual order. This is not always the case. 
Indeed, the New Testament clearly recognizes that 
there is a demonic element in the state and that this 
demonic character is linked with the exercise of power. 
Because it functions through coercive power it may be 
the instrument of the devil. This is quite obviously the 
case in the Book of Revelation, where the Roman state 
becomes the new and scarlet Babylon, but it is also 
present in the thought of Jesus himself, as evidenced 
in the wilderness temptations. Not only must the state 

B G. Aulen, Kan nagot kristet krav stallas pa statslivet? (Stockholm: 

Svenska kyrkans diakonistyrelses bokforlag, 1940). 
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act in a world where sin rules, but it also shares in the 
sinful context in which it finds itself. It is entirely pos¬ 
sible that the state may use its power in behalf of a 
false perspective of justice. It is even more likely that 
the state may divorce its exercise of power from any 
perspective of justice and use it in behalf of the egoism 
of those who hold the positions of power. It is as im¬ 
portant that the state struggle against its own aspira¬ 
tions to power as it is that it struggle in behalf of order 
against chaos. 

While the above analysis is particularly pertinent to 
political structure, the distinction between the element 
of coercion which attends authority and the perspective 
of justice in behalf of which that authority is exercised 
is valid also for all of the created orders. The parent 
in the home, the teacher in the school, the foreman in 
the factory, all occupy roles in which they have been 
given authority and must accept responsibility for its 
use. All are bound to some standard of right, some 
level of performance, which society has a right to 
expect from them because they live and serve in a world 
which God has created and over which he presides. It 
must be of some significance to them that there is in 
the world a church which presumes to speak for God. 
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The Body of Christ and the Body of Man 


We have examined the concept of man and the concept 
of society from the point of view of our particular 
theme. We must now examine die concept of the 
church from the same perspective. 

That there has been a revival of interest in the doc¬ 
trine of the church is a fact well known to all students 
of theology. In part this undoubtedly reflects a grow¬ 
ing uneasiness about the adequacy of the individualistic 
emphasis which pervaded Christian thinking in an 
earlier period, all the way from Schleiermacher to 
Barth. In part it is the product of the greater earnest¬ 
ness which has characterized more recent theological 
inquiry and the greater reverence for Scripture which 
has accompanied it. In part, also, it is no doubt due to 
certain historical events, including the unexpected 
stamina of churches under persecution, as well as the 
exchange of ideas and experiences and the mingling 
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of theological traditions which has accompanied the 
ecumenical movement. Most of all, perhaps, it reflects 
the increasingly evident helplessness of individual man 
against the forces at work in the world. 

While it is not our purpose to give an exhaustive 
analysis of the doctrine of the church, it may be well to 
remind ourselves that there have been three major 
views of the church historically, all of which are still 
current among us. They are distinguished from one 
another by what they consider to be the constitutive 
element in the church—that by which it comes to be 
“church” as distinguished from the world. One of these 
regards the church as an association of likeminded peo¬ 
ple. It is a body of individuals who believe alike with 
regard to Christ, or who have shared a similar experi¬ 
ence in relation to him. The agreement may be found 
at the level of emotion and feeling or at the level of 
doctrine, or even at the level of a kind of working 
philosophy. What is required of those who would join 
the church is either a testimony of saving faith, sub¬ 
scription to certain doctrines, or a readiness to act on 
the basis of the working philosophy which characterizes 
its present membership. 

A second interpretation centers around the hierarchy. 
The true church is distinguished from false churches 
by the authenticity of its priesthood. The direct descent 
of authority from the apostles is believed to guarantee 
the authenticity of its proclamation of the gospel and 
the reality of the church’s faith. This is, of course, the 
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view of Roman Catholicism. To a lesser degree it is 
true of other churches who interpret apostolic succes¬ 
sion in a manner which makes the direct, uninterrupted 
transfer of ordination basic to the church’s existence. 
In effect, if not in theoiy, this makes the continuity of 
the office of the ministry from the time of the apostles 
more important than faithfulness to the apostles’ teach¬ 
ing. It is also characteristic of this view of the ministry 
that it confers a kind of authority upon the hierarchy 
over the membership of the church which is not solely 
derived from the witnessing function of the ministry. 
The pope or bishop or priest has authority which is not 
derived from the content of the gospel as such but from 
an interpretation of “the power of the keys.” This is 
regarded as an independent source of authority, be¬ 
yond, or alongside of, the commission to witness to the 
gospel of Christ. 

It is readily recognized that neither of these two 
views reflect the thought of Luther. Indeed, his own 
view was advanced in opposition to both of them. The 
enthusiasts, spiritualists, or sectarians (in Luther’s 
thought the terms refer to the same movement) found 
the uniting, constituting element in subjective religious 
experience. Rome found it in the hierarchy, heading 
up in the pope. Luther’s strictures are equally severe 
in both directions. His fundamental objection to each 
of them is that they have robbed the gospel of the 
central place which it rightly occupies. It is the gospel 
which is the constitutive element in the church. It is 
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the nature of the gospel to create fellowship between 
men and God through Jesus Christ. In the proclama¬ 
tion of the gospel the church becomes visible. The 
function of the ministry, the varied and intricate organi¬ 
zational pattern, buildings and institutions, all have 
their origin and justification in the commission to be 
witnesses of the gospel. The church has no existence 
except that which is the product of the gospel. Its rep¬ 
resentatives are servants of the gospel and in no sense 
possess an independent authority. This is the point of 
view which finds expression in the Augsburg Confes¬ 
sion. There, we are told, “The Church is the congrega¬ 
tion of saints, in which tire Gospel is rightly taught and 
the Sacraments rightly administered” (Article VII ). 1 

For Luther the gospel is the essential and creative 
element in the church. The Word and the sacraments 
constitute its indispensable marks. Whenever anything 
else threatens to displace these, the existence of the 
church is threatened. This seemed to him to be tire case 
with both the sectarians and Rome. 

From another point of view one can say that the 
church is the “communion of saints”—tire fellowship of 
believers. Luther often speaks in these terms. It is 
noteworthy that the Apostles’ Creed considers the single 
phrase “tire communion of saints” as both necessary and 

1 Cf. statement in Report of the Advisory Commission on the Main 
Theme of the Second Assembly, p. 20 (New York: Harpers, 1954). 
“Where the one Christ is at work, where the apostolic witness to 
Him is truly set forth in word and sacrament, there is the one 
Church.” 
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adequate to explain the ancient apostolic faith with 
reference to the church. But this is not really another 
definition alongside of the ones discussed above. In¬ 
deed, the phrase was used by both the sectarians and 
Romanists. It can, nevertheless, be said that Luther 
found it a peculiarly suitable expression for his view 
of the church. It was Luthers recognition that the 
church has the character of fellowship that made him 
so concerned that the gospel should have its true and 
central place. The fellowship which distinguishes the 
church from all other fellowships is that it is fellowship 
with God through Jesus Christ. This comes about only 
on the basis of forgiveness. One cannot know the for¬ 
giveness of sins apart from the gospel. One cannot 
believe in the forgiveness of sins except as one is en¬ 
abled to do so through the gospel. Through the gospel, 
God creates the fellowship which characterizes the 
church—which indeed is the church. Therefore the 
gospel must hold a central place in any doctrine of the 
church and is determinative as well for the proper 
functioning of the church in its visible and empirical 
form. 

If we turn now to the New Testament, to inquire 
which of these views most nearly accords with its doc¬ 
trine of the church, one is immediately aware that the 
New Testament speaks out of a situation that is 
markedly different from our own. Whenever we raise 
the question about the nature of the church, we almost 
inevitably do so against the background of our divi- 
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sions. There are many churches claiming to be Chris¬ 
tian churches and we seek a definition of the church 
which shall distinguish between those who are entitled 
to that designation and those who are not. Or, if we 
are ecumenically minded, we seek a common basis of 
understanding which shall be either sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive or sufficiently essential to embrace all the 
existing churches. Because our divisions are largely 
historical and are reflected in doctrinal divergences, we 
are likely to define the church in terms of the accept¬ 
ance of the true doctrine as we understand it, or as it 
has been understood in the tradition from which we 
come. 

This particular setting is entirely foreign to the New 
Testament. While the writer of Revelation does offer 
an appraisal of various churches, these are not churches 
in the sense in which we are using the term but rather 
congregations. The differences between them are dif¬ 
ferences in spiritual life rather than in the purity of 
doctrine. This is not to say that doctrinal differences are 
not important in the New Testament. Almost without 
exception, however, such heresies as are referred to 
are associated with, individuals, rather than with either 
congregations or groups of congregations. 

The writers of the New Testament are confronted 
by the reality of a body of believers who are associated 
with one another because they are disciples of Jesus 
Christ. This reality must be described in language, and 
one gets the impression that they experienced great 
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difficulty finding words that would adequately express 
the glorious reality with which they were familiar. 
When we talk about the nature of tire church we are 
likely to be asking, what sort of discipleship is required 
for membership in the church? When they talk about 
the nature of the church they seem to be asking, what 
sort of reality must the church be to account for this 
discipleship? 

The difference between the two contexts in which 
the question is raised may be illustrated by referring to 
Pauls description of tire church as the “body of Christ” 
(Eph. 1:22-23; 4:12; 5:30; Col. 1:18, 24; 2:19; I Cor. 
2:27). Such a definition offers little help in determining 
whether an individual, a congregation, or a communion 
belongs to the true church. But it is a bold and daring 
way of speaking about our fellowship with God and 
one another through Jesus Christ. Indeed it is so daring 
in its implications that the church in modern times has 
hesitated to ascribe to it more than figurative sig¬ 
nificance. It seems to claim too much for the church 
which we know in its weakness and in its fragmented 
form. The New Testament does not seem to fear that 
it will claim too much for the church any more than it 
is afraid to claim too much for its Lord. 

The New Testament does not know an abstract and 
impersonal Christ. It knows Christ only as the Head 
of his body—the church. That there should be a body 
of believers who acknowledge him as Lord and thr ough 
whom his gospel reaches out to others is as inherent in 
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New Testament Christology as the incarnation. Just 
as the New Testament does not know a Christ who did 
not become flesh and dwell among us, so it does not 
know a Christ who did not become die Head of his 
body, the church. It is therefore quite meaningless to 
argue whether Christ actually founded the church with 
its far-flung and complex organization. The church in 
its simplicity and essentiality is part of the only Christ 
we know—it is the body through which he has addressed 
men and approached them with his saving love ever 
since die days of the disciples, and most specifically 
since die resurrection of Christ from the dead. In and 
through it die risen Christ is present widi his gospel in 
the world. One might say that die church is his resur¬ 
rection body and that his presence in it is as real as it 
was in Jesus of Nazareth. There is, therefore, some 
validity to the view which considers die church to be 
an extension of the incarnation. This must not, how¬ 
ever, be understood so as to give the history of the 
church revelatory significance alongside or beyond the 
revelation that is in Christ’s historical words and deeds. 
What God did in Christ is decisive for understanding 
what Christ is doing in and through the church. 

Anders Nygren has pointed out that there is a 
parallel between Paul’s thought about the church as the 
Body of Christ and his diought about Adam and Christ 2 
(Rom. 5:12-21; I Cor. 15:2). Just as Adam is the head 

3 This Is the Church, ed. A. Nygren, “Corpus Christi” (Philadelphia: 

Muhlenberg Press, 1952), pp. 6f. 
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of our natural humanity, the old man, so Christ is the 
Head of a new humanity. In neither case is the rela¬ 
tionship to man conceived in individualistic terms. 
Adam and Christ are not the direct progenitors of indi¬ 
vidual men but all of their progeny are in a meaningful 
sense inherent in them. In Adam “all die.” In Christ 
all shall be “made alive.” Adam’s trespass was not the 
trespass of an individual but the trespass of the head of 
the human race. To be bom into the human race is to 
share in the fate of the children of Adam. In the same 
way, Christ’s death and resurrection was not something 
that happened to him as an isolated individual but as 
the Head of a new humanity. To be “in Christ” is to 
share in the triumph of the resurrection. It is to live 
in the new age of the resurrection. Its sovereign fact 
is life, as the final, determining fact of the old age is 
death. 

This is at least Paul’s view. If we are to use his lan¬ 
guage we must allow his words to carry his meaning. 
With our individualistic approach it may be difficult for 
us to do justice to Paul’s thought. Unless we can find 
meaning in Paul’s words that “since by man came death, 
by man came also the resurrection of the dead” and this 
further defined to mean that “as in Adam all die, so also 
in Christ shall all be made alive,” we can scarcely use 
Paul’s conception of die church as the Body of Christ 
in a manner which will reflect Paul’s meaning. The 
resurrection of all is related to Christ as the death of 
all is related to Adam. We are members of the body 
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of Christ through faith as we are members of the body 
of Adam by nature. As Adam was the first-bom of all 
humanity and his deed was decisive for the relationship 
of the human race to God, so Christ is “the first fruits” 
of the resurrection and his triumph over sin and death 
is decisive for the new humanity that will come into 
being. What has happened to tire Head will also hap¬ 
pen to the body. 

When Paul speaks of the church as the body of 
Christ, it is not his intention to emphasize the difference 
between the Head and the body. It is rather to lay 
stress on the unity between them. Neither Head nor 
body have any separate existence. Nygren goes so far 
as to say, “Christ’s body is Christ himself. The church 
is Christ, as he, after his resurrection, is present among 
us and meets us here upon earth.” 3 Through baptism 
the believer is united with Christ in his death and in 
his resurrection. He has no separate and independent 
existence. Just as one cannot speak of Adam without 
including the race, or of Christ without including the 
church, so one cannot speak of either individual be¬ 
lievers or the church as a whole without including 
Christ in the very concept. 

We have chosen to speak of the church as tire body 
of Christ because it is the boldest of all possible asser¬ 
tions concerning the unity of Christ and the church. 
It may appear to be the most “otherworldly” of all 

z En bok om kyrkan, “Corpus Chris ti,” Anders Nygren, ed. (Svenska 
kyrkans diakonistyrelses bokforlag, Stockholm, 1943), p. 20. 
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possible definitions. In Nygrens interpretation, refer¬ 
red to above, it surely goes as far as anyone would 
want to go in asserting the “spiritual” character of the 
church’s existence. It is the purpose of the remainder 
of this chapter to explore the relevance of such a con¬ 
cept of the church for what we have called the public 
conscience.” 

It should be noted, first of all, that the word which 
Paul uses for “body” is soma. He is not, therefore, try¬ 
ing to isolate the non-physical aspects of man s nature. 
He chooses a word which quite specifically has ref¬ 
erence to our physical natures. Actually, however, it 
would be a mistake to lay too much stress on this fact 
since Paul does not operate with any sharp distinction 
between the physical and the mental or spiritual aspects 
of man’s nature. It is man as a whole in his physical 
existence that is involved. The most that can be claimed 
for distinctions in language at this point is that they 
reflect the perspective within which total man is being 
considered. Soma implies at least this much—no safe¬ 
guard is necessary to protect the concept of the church 
from involvement with the concrete earthiness of our 
physical existence in this physical world. 

It is significant that in Romans 12 where Paul speaks 
in detail about the life of the believer in the concrete 
relations in which the Christian life must express itself, 
he sets his exhortations in relation to the fact that “we, 
who are many, are one body in Christ and severally 
members one of another” (v. 5). This is the basis for 
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such concrete responsibilities as giving with liberality, 
ruling with diligence, contributing to the necessities of 
the saints, “as much as in you lieth, be at peace with 
all men,” and “if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him to drink.” These are characteristic ways 
of acting for those who are members of the body of 
Christ—toward one another and toward those that are 
without. They are, in fact, part of the divine aggression 
by which Christ is reaching out for those outside the 
fold, for by returning good to the enemy one shall 
“heap coals of fire upon his head.” It is part of the be¬ 
liever’s discipleship that he shall not be overcome of 
evil but overcome evil with good. 

However, to see the full implications of the body of 
Christ for what we have described as “the structures of 
society” one must inquire into the relationship between 
the church and Our earthly calling. This is the point 
at which the members of Christ’s Body penetrate most 
deeply and most persistently into the social structure. 
Reference has already been made to this idea in the 
previous chapter in connection with the interpretation 
of the relationship between law and creation. 

In the early years of this century, Einar Billing, one 
of the most creative and colorful of Swedish theo¬ 
logians, wrote a very slender volume entitled Our 
Calling , 4 It became one of the dominant influences in 
the so-called “Young Churchmen’s Movement” which 

4 E. Billing, Our Calling , trans. by C. Bergendoff (Rock Island, Ill. 
Augustana Book Concern, 1947). 
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has been an important vitalizing influence on Swedish 
church life down to quite recent times. 

Billing found the center and core of Luthers doc¬ 
trine of the calling in the forgiveness of sins. This 
means that the calling is primarily a gift, rather than 
a commandment. God gives us his good gifts where 
we are and the calling constitutes a part of the praise 
which we are to render him. We are not called to go on 
pilgrimages to distant places, but just where we are 
we have everything that God offers us—namely God 
himself. But along with forgiveness, die divine provi¬ 
dence is also involved. Faith in God includes faith in 
God’s ordering of life and of the world. In diis way 
faidi in providence and faith in die atonement are 
bound together. 

Luther, according to Billing, sees a direefold value in 
die work that is one’s calling. It educates and disci¬ 
plines his body better than die artificial disciplines of 
the Roman Church. It is a means by which one can 
serve his neighbor in more useful ways than Romanism 
provides. It contributes to community life, order, peace, 
and security. Billing implies that Luther was quite un¬ 
aware of the positive effect which diis idea would have 
in affecting community welfare and social good but he 
regards it as probably die most influential social and 
cultural idea in the shaping of the Western world. 

In an earlier work, 5 Billing had offered a criticism 

6 E. Billing, Luthers Idra orn staten (Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells 
boktryckeri, 1900), pp. 86 ff. 
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of Luther’s interpretation as being too negative, resting 
the doctrine too exclusively on forgiveness. In Our 
Calling he corrected Luther to some extent at this point. 

More recent studies have brought the accuracy of 
Billing’s interpretation of Luther into question. Among 
Swedish students, Gustaf Wingren has particularly chal¬ 
lenged Billing’s derivation of the calling jointly from 
the idea of forgiveness and the idea of providence. 0 
He asserts that in Luther the calling belongs with the 
law, not with the gospel. Just as it is the function of 
law to reveal the futility of all efforts to live inde¬ 
pendently of God and thus to slay man’s egoistic striv¬ 
ing for the realization of his own ambitions and hopes, 
so it is the function of one’s calling to compel man 
against his will to subordinate his own inclinations to 
the good of his fellows. This is part of the daily dying 
which is implied in baptism. It is part of the coercion 
of God by which our sinful flesh is put to death. Both 
law and calling speak to us of duty and this is an 
offense to the natural man. 

Neither law nor calling have in them any power to 
transform man. This can happen only through tire 
gospel. Law and calling can prepare the way for the 
gospel and make man willing to listen to the word of 
life. Having heard and believed the promise of for¬ 
giveness through Christ, it is quite possible to believe 

* G. Wingren, “The Church and Christian Vocation,” in This Is the 
Church, edited by A. Nygren (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1952), pp. 281-293. 
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that both law and calling are expressions of God’s love. 
To one who gladly accepts God’s will as it is expressed 
in the gospel, it is evident that there is a gracious and 
loving purpose behind the obligations to one’s neighbor 
which are involved in the structure of society and the 
responsibilities of the earthly calling. It is even clear 
that it is especially an expression of love toward those 
who resent the demands of law and are irked by the 
obligations of their callings, since it is a part of God’s 
effort to make them aware of their need for that saving 
fellowship which is offered through the gospel. 

But even this new man, who has been remade by the 
gospel and who sees God’s love in all that God does, 
remains a sinner. Therefore the calling remains. The 
Christian needs the discipline of his calling to assure 
his service to his fellows whether or not he feels so 
inclined. Thus also he dies daily through the demands 
which it places upon him and which overrule the endur¬ 
ing selfishness of his will. 

Just as faith does not invalidate or nullify our obliga¬ 
tions within our calling, so the church does not in¬ 
validate or nullify the orders of creation. The “worldly 
regime” remains intact and has lost none of its authority 
over the believer. The law continues to reign upon 
earth. 

We revert now to what Paul has to say about the 
believer being united with Christ in the likeness of his 
death through baptism and die promise that we shall 
be likewise united with him in the likeness of his resur- 
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rection. According to Wingren, Luther understands 
the discipline of law and calling as the working out of 
this daily dying unto sin which is initiated and pre¬ 
figured in baptism. “If it can be said that the church 
through the gospel and the sacraments mediates the 
believer’s real unity with Christ as resurrected, it is 
equally certain that the calling, the ordinary, earthly 
calling, mediates the believer s real unity with Christ as 
crucified. This is die connection between church and 
calling.” 7 The church is dierefore “embodied gospel” 
and the calling is “embodied law.” 8 

The above delineation of the relationship between 
die church and the earthly calling, taken largely from 
Wingren’s interpretation of Luther, rests exclusively on 
the so-called “second use of the law”—namely that it is 
a tutor to bring us to Christ. It is this emphasis in much 
Lutheran theology which has seemed to make the 
church’s proclamation of law and gospel unrelated to 
the mundane world in which we live. It is significant 
that Wingren draws the opposite conclusion from it. 
“The proclamation of the law brings all stations and 
callings into the church.” 9 Not to preach about duty 
in one’s calling is not to preach about our dying with 
Christ. It is to ignore the cross, without which we can¬ 
not understand the resurrection or share in its gift of 
life. While the law confronts us everywhere in creation 

7 G. Wingren, “Kyrkan och kallelsen,” in En bok om kyrkan, edited 
by A. Nygren (Stockholm: Svenska kyrkans diakonistyrelses 
bokforlag, 1943, p. 392. 

8 Ibid., p. 393. 0 Ibid., p. 392. 
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and most especially in our station and its duties, only 
the church knows what God wants to accomplish 
through this universal obligation which is laid upon us, 
because it alone knows the risen Lord. Without the 
church, the obligations involved in the calling would be 
only an aspect of the condemnation of the law from 
which there is no escape. 

On the other hand, the church without the calling 
—that is, without the recognition of and concern for 
the inviolable obligation which existence lays upon all 
men—would not in truth be Christ’s body. It seeks then 
to ally itself with the risen Christ without allying itself 
with the crucified Christ. It does not take seriously the 
incarnation, for it was in this world and in identification 
with all mankind that Christ died and rose again. It is 
the nature of the eternal Word to become flesh and 
dwell among us that we may behold his glory. It is 
tire nature of the body of Christ, the church, also to 
identify itself with all humanity, to fill the whole world 
with its presence. By faithfulness in their callings, 
Christians live tire crucified life, and the church helps 
them to do so by proclaiming the law in the concrete¬ 
ness of their earthly tasks. 

Undoubtedly Wingren is right in his interpretation 
of Luther as over against the corrective which Billing 
introduced, but one wonders whether it is necessary 
to limit oneself to tire second use of the law in under¬ 
standing the relationship between church and calling. 
We have already noted the relevance of the first use 
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of the law for Luther’s dynamic understanding of 
creation. Is it not possible to see in this a basis for a 
dynamic understanding of our responsibilities as part 
of that created order which is the scene of God’s 
creative action? Or, to put the question in another way, 
must we assume that God had no purpose in creation 
until after the fall? If he did have some purpose for 
creation before man became a sinner, then it would 
seem that he still has it. While God’s purpose must be 
such as to include the redemption of his erring 
creatures, it cannot be exhaustively described in terms 
of what man is saved from. It must include a positive 
orientation toward the whole purpose of God. In the 
development of his talent, in the labor of his hands, in 
the fullest possible realization of his mental faculties 
and the dedication of his knowledge to the welfare of 
mankind, man may have the consciousness of being an 
instrument in the hands of a dynamic and creative God 
who is still at work in the world. 

It may not be possible for us to state the ultimate 
purpose of God in any sort of specific or comprehensive 
fashion. It does seem appropriate to seek some clues 
for it in the person and work of Christ in whom God 
has most fully revealed himself. We shall need to in¬ 
quire further into this problem in the final chapter of 
this volume. But first we must seek to bring into focus 
what has been said about man and society and the 
church at the point of the responsibility of the church 
for individual and social action. 
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The Responsibility of the Church 


We have thus far attempted to explore the Christian 
doctrine of man, the Christian doctrine of society, and 
the doctrine of the church, particularly as these relate 
to the task of the church in developing and sustaining 
moral insight and action. It has been observed that the 
perverting and enslaving factor in human existence is 
egocentricity and that the dynamic gospel of forgive¬ 
ness is decisive in effecting release from this bondage 
to self-will. It has been noted also that the Christian 
view of society gives central place to law as the essential 
constituent of all creation. To be part of creation is to 
exist under law—it is to be part of an “order of creation.” 
Finally, we have become aware that creation, so under¬ 
stood, provides more than an accidental setting in which 
the church carries on its work. The church as the body 
of Christ has a positive relation to this order even in 
its spiritual mission of bringing men into fellowship 
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with God. To proclaim and interpret the obligation of 
man as a social creature is to preach the law concretely 
and thus to participate in “bringing men to Christ.” 
We shall now attempt to explore the role of the church 
in relation to man’s social responsibilities both from the 
viewpoint of the church’s own mission and from the 
viewpoint of the fulfilment of society’s own function 
under God. 

The prevailing world view of the past century or 
more has assumed that man’s problem was and is the 
conquest of nature. Life and the world have been con¬ 
ceived to be a sort of raw material on which he works 
and out of which he may fashion something useful to 
him. The only value or significance which any part of 
creation has must be derived from its usefulness to man 
in satisfying his wants or in enhancing his position. The 
only sense then in which it is meaningful to speak of 
God working in creation is that God works through men 
to achieve something with the raw material of the world 
which surrounds them. 

The religious correlative of this is the assumption 
that God’s only point of contact with the world is the 
human spirit. There God must first prevail if he is to 
gain access into the social order. What God can ac¬ 
complish in the world is wholly determined by the 
degree of co-operation which men are willing to give. 
He can do nothing except what he does through them. 
This basic assumption has been shared by both Liberal 
and Orthodox Protestants. The characteristic Liberal 
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emphasis has been that God needs the help of dedicated 
men in order to achieve his purposes with the world; 
therefore we must get on with an aggressive program 
of social improvement. The characteristic Orthodox 
position has been that since only redeemed men can 
offer any service that is pleasing to God, we must con¬ 
centrate on redeeming individuals who can then be 
relied on to affect their environment constructively. In 
either case God’s strategy of blessing has been conceived 
exclusively in terms of individual conversion resulting 
in social benefits. 

There is reason to doubt whether this accurately re¬ 
flects the biblical viewpoint or the position of Luther. 
The assumption that it does rests upon a sort of trans¬ 
mutation of the doctrine of the fall of man into a doc¬ 
trine of the fall of the world. Total depravity is then 
considered to be characteristic of the world in which 
man lives rather than, or in addition to, man himself. 
But the concept of total depravity is not a value judg¬ 
ment concerning nature, the social order, or political 
possibilities. It has reference to man’s total inability 
to undo the revolt against God which is inherent in his 
devotion to self. Man cannot, with his own resources, 
transcend his egocentricity. 

Instead of being God’s simplest conquest, and, there¬ 
fore, his readiest instrument in blessing the world, there 
is evidence in Scripture and in human experience to 
substantiate the claim that the human heart is the most 
stubborn center of resistance to the sovereignty of God. 
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It is his most difficult conquest. The human ego is the 
citadel of die enemy—the point at which God most 
directly engages the devil in order to establish his 
dominion. So stubborn is the resistance that God could 
not win out in human hearts except by himself becom¬ 
ing one with the human race and engaging the foe as 
God incarnate in Jesus Christ. What is involved here 
is really a total perspective from which God’s activity 
in die world may be understood. The alternative may 
be put in this way: Is God’s ultimate purpose to save 
people or to use them? Does God bring men into fel¬ 
lowship with himself as a means of producing an ideal 
society, for instance, or does he use all possible means, 
even an ideal society if such is available, in order to 
bring men into fellowship with himself? It seems self- 
evident to many in our utilitarian age diat religion must 
be good for something beyond itself. Faith must justify 
itself by the enrichment which it brings to society. Fel¬ 
lowship with God is not in and of itself the highest 
good. 

Suppose we were to be convinced of the opposite 
alternative—namely, that it is God’s ultimate purpose 
to save people. Would this make our concrete histori¬ 
cal world meaningless? Would this cut the nerve of 
all social action? Would it necessarily imply a kind of 
escapism or give credence to the Marxist charge that 
religion is an opiate of the people? A more important 
question might be: Would it make the Bible and the 
revelation of God contained therein more intelligible 
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and relevant? An exhaustive study of the biblical ma¬ 
terials cannot here be undertaken, but reference to some 
acknowledged major biblical emphases may indicate 
an affirmative answer. The theology of social action 
has commonly supported itself by a doctrine of man 
which readily finds expression in such terms as “the 
dignity of man” or “the supreme value of human per¬ 
sonality.” While this language reflects a point of view 
which is more anthropocentric than theocentric, what¬ 
ever biblical warrant there is for such concepts supports 
the view that fellowship with God is an end and not a 
means to some other end. 

It is characteristic of the biblical ethic that it does not 
permit us to introduce the category of value into our 
relationships with others. It is those who have pro¬ 
portionately lesser worth according to any standards 
that can be applied who have proportionately greater 
claim upon our love and service. It is the nature of 
agape that it does not need to be motivated by any 
kind of “lovableness.” It is directed toward the un¬ 
lovely; and God is Agape. His love toward men is not 
motivated by anything which he finds in men but by 
his own character and nature. He does not treat men 
as though he regarded them as means to an end but 
blesses them for their own sake. The centrality of the 
atonement and of justification as the cosmically and 
individually decisive acts of God is far more intelligible 
on the assumption that God’s primary purpose is to save 
men than it is on the assumption that his primary pur- 
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pose is to use them. There are large segments of the 
biblical account that become far more meaningful from 
the perspective here proposed. For instance, the 
eschatological hope which plays so prominent a role 
in the New Testament and which seems so superfluous 
to much modem Christianity, becomes the climactic ful¬ 
filment of God’s redemptive purpose. 

It has already been indicated in the previous chapter 
that we are not willing to conceive of this salvation in 
wholly negative terms. Men are saved for a life that is 
abundant, for fellowship that transcends anything which 
can be exclusively defined in terms of the remission of 
sins and which includes the whole and original pur¬ 
pose of God. 

The rejoinder to be promptly anticipated is that this 
implies an indifferent and disinterested view of the 
world with all its needs and problems. It is after all a 
“vale of tears” from which one must be saved ultimately 
by death or by the coming of our Lord. The answer 
must be a complete and positive denial. The meaning 
and significance of our physical and social environment 
derives precisely from the fact that the created orders 
are intended to be an instrument in die hand of God 
for the conquest of man, one of die regimes through 
which he establishes his dominion. They are related to 
the ultimate purpose of God as the law is related to the 
ultimate purpose of God. All the orders, offices, and 
stations are “masks of God” (larvae Dei ) through which 
God approaches man whom he would bring into the 
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saving fellowship of submission and trust. To say that 
it does not matter whether the social order is character¬ 
ized by order or disorder, by justice or injustice, by good 
or evil, is to say that since what matters is that God shall 
succeed in establishing his dominion in the human ego 
it doesn’t matter whether he has tire best or the poorest 
means at his disposal. 

Bear in mind that die function of the created orders 
in achieving this purpose is only that which belongs 
to the law, not that which belongs to the gospel. We 
must, however, take the first article of the Creed seri¬ 
ously. God has spoken in creation, and what he has 
spoken is law. It may be said that the law bears the 
same relationship to die created orders which the gospel 
bears to the church. It is as inappropriate and illogical 
to profess unbounded respect for die law of God and 
have only contempt for his creation in which diat law 
is embodied, as it is to profess unbounded devotion to 
his gospel and have only contempt for the church to 
which the gospel gives rise and through which it is 
proclaimed. 

What we have been saying is diat the church must 
be concerned about peace, justice, health, hunger, 
honesty, and whatever other social problem or virtue 
one may bring forth, because it is the instrument 
thro ugh which men can be brought into fellowship with 
God. If this were not the function and mission of die 
church, it might be indifferent to such problems. It is 
not another and different, or even competing, interest. 
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It is part and parcel of its own spiritual mission. The 
demands of life, as experienced within the total created 
environment, when rightly understood, are part of the 
divine aggression by which God would bring men to 
submit to him. Whatever there is about the social order 
or the relationships of men therein which obscures the 
demand which God is making upon those who live 
within it, makes the task of the church more difficult. 
Disorder, corruption, and injustice are evidences of the 
devil’s interference in God’s world and tend to deceive 
men into believing that not God but his enemy is in 
charge of the world. It is only by continuously and 
effectively challenging this demonic activity that the 
true dominion of God becomes evident. Thus the police 
officer, the judge, the lawmaker, the teacher, die 
parent, the foreman, and all who are related to the 
establishment of true order in society, in so far as they 
fulfil their true function, are agents of God. In confront¬ 
ing them one is confronting God’s law concretely. 

When it is acknowledged that the worldly regime, 
and most specifically the state, has a responsibility also 
toward the spiritual regime to the extent of permitting 
it to function, much more is implied than that the state 
must allow freedom of worship. The state is under 
obligation to maintain order and justice so that men 
will confront the law of God in the circumstances and 
conditions of their earthly environment. Thus the state 
has a positive role to play, under God, in providing the 
context in which the gospel can be effectively pro- 
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claimed. The church must never be content to be 
limited to those concerns which an indifferent state 
regards as religious. Neither can it permit itself to be 
excluded, either by intention or by indifference, from 
home and school or from that vast and complex aspect 
of modem culture which we designate the economic 
sphere. As the custodian and proclaimer of the law it 
must recognize a mutually dependent relationship to 
all those social structures in which the law is concretely 
embodied and expressed. 

It is not our purpose here to enter into any extended 
analysis of the relation between church and state. To 
do so comprehensively would be an assignment which 
would exceed the limits of space as well as the resources 
at our disposal. We must, however, consider the re¬ 
sponsibilities of the church toward the state in so far 
as this is related to what we have called “the public 
conscience.” 

We return to Aulen’s analysis of the nature of the 
state. It will be recalled that there are two basic ele¬ 
ments in the biblical view of the state. The one is the 
coercive factor; the other is the perspective of justice. 
The state exists to maintain a just order in society and 
to this end has been given coercive power. But it must 
use this coercive power in behalf of a true perspective 
of justice. That is, it must use it to enforce the law which 
is given in the very structure of society. It is in this 
area that the responsibility of the church to the state 
is most clearly evident. The church must declare and 
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interpret the content of the law by which also the state 
is bound, and it must create a sufficient consensus of 
moral judgment in support of that law to make it the 
definition of right on the basis of which the state can 
be expected to function. The church is the custodian 
of the law as well as of the gospel. The church alone 
knows the Lawgiver because it alone knows the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. The law that is inherent in 
creation is not a different law from that which has been 
enunciated in the Ten Commandments, nor is it a dif¬ 
ferent law from that which received its full revelation 
in Jesus Christ. There is only one law—the law of God. 
The “new commandment” of which Jesus spoke is also 
the “old commandment” which was from the beginning. 
It is the law of love, which according to Jesus is the 
sum and substance of the Ten Commandments, and 
which is also the law of creation. Only the church 
knows that this is so. The state has no resources inde¬ 
pendently of the church through which this knowledge 
can be gained. 

Is this actually the case? Are there not “natural laws” 
which can be apprehended by reason and which can 
be made the basis for universal justice? There is an 
almost frantic concern in some circles for a return to 
the concept of natural law which seemed so self-evident 
to the medieval world. One wishes that he could be 
more optimistic about the success likely to attend these 
efforts. Our world would not suffer from the applica¬ 
tion of reason to international law and die standards 
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of international justice. But there does not in fact seem 
to be any body of natural law which so commends it¬ 
self to die reason of man that it can become a universally 
acceptable basis for judgment, regardless of cultural 
heritage, social custom, and considerations of self- 
interest. The perversions of egocentricity have not left 
reason unscathed. Even if one could find a body of 
natural law as acceptable to the global diversity of the 
modem world as it was to the relatively homogenous 
Western world of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, the historical development of that concept has 
somediing disquieting about it. Natural law issued in 
natural rights which could be claimed by men on the 
basis of it. Subsequently, and not necessarily acci¬ 
dentally, diese natural rights became dissociated from 
dieir premise in natural law and were presumed to be 
derived from the dignity and worth of man rather than 
from a law which was in some sense the law of God. 
In that process much of the disintegration of modern 
culture had its birth. 

There is something right and true about the convic¬ 
tion that there should be laws of universal applicability 
and that these should somehow be accessible to men 
everywhere. What is overlooked, however, is the radi¬ 
cal perversion effected by man's revolt as expressed in 
his egocentricity. To set up a product of common rea¬ 
son as a basis for a common moral judgment assumes 
that reason is immune to the perversion of egocentricity. 
The concept of a law of creation may appear to be open 
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to die same criticism. This would be the case if it were 
separated from the revealed law as found in the Ten 
Commandments and in Jesus Christ. If the law of 
nature receives its content from these sources, the ob¬ 
jection to it is not fully valid. Ordinarily, however, the 
concept of natural law is conceived to be an inde¬ 
pendent source of moral insight, its authority in no way 
dependent upon that special revelation of God which 
is found in the Scripture. Furthermore, natural law 
implies a set of theoretical norms which may become 
criteria for reaching right decisions in die area of justice, 
rather than a dynamic way of acting, such as is involved 
in the law of creation. The former is at home in an 
anthropocentric pattern of thought, the latter in a theo- 
centric point of view. 

If love is the law of life according to which God 
governs also through the natural orders, it is important 
that the church proclaim that law to die state, the 
home, the school, and economic society. When Ortho- 
dox Protestantism has surrendered the whole domain 
of the created orders to some law of nature, for which 
it had no responsibility, or to principles of expediency 
to which moral judgments could not be applied, it has 
either underestimated the radical perversion of man 
or it has failed to recognize that the law by which crea¬ 
tion must be governed is the law of God. 

It is important also that die church proclaim this law 
in terms which are meaningful for the functions which 
have been assigned to these created orders. Love does 
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not necessarily demand the same of us in all of our 
relationships. As an individual in relation to God the 
law of love means that I shall trust, believe, accept. 
As an individual in relation to other individuals, it finds 
its purest expression in the forgiveness of sins. As a 
parent, however, it may call for firm discipline involving 
punishment. Not to discipline the child who has vio¬ 
lated the standards inherent in proper family relations 
is to deceive the child with regard to the fundamental 
structure of society, and thus to do great injury to him. 
Not to discipline the citizen under similar circumstances 
is to obscure the relationship which God’s law imposes 
upon men. It is to be unfaithful to the law of love as 
this rests upon political society. Anders Nygren has 
written an essay on “Church and State” which may be 
quoted with profit at this point. He says: 

In the midst of this actual situation in which we stand, 
God lays his demands upon us; and Gods demands 
upon us are never many, but always one and the same. 
Ultimately it is always ministering love that he de¬ 
mands. And this he demands whether we assume one 
position or the other. The proclaimers of the Word 
must hold forth the gospel for the salvation of men in 
ministering love. The ruler must, in ministering love, 
administer law and justice, defend the country aganist 
invaders, and punish malefactors. In its sternness, this 
may appear to be the exact opposite of love. And still 
it is God’s work of love, carried out for the best interests 
of the community. If the ruler, in order that his act 
might more closely resemble Christian love in outward 
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appearance, should allow law and justice to be trampled 
underfoot and should allow his own land to be sup¬ 
pressed by foreign invaders, he would be false to the 
commission which God entrusted to him, he would be 
false to love . 1 

Aulen suggests that love, translated into political and 
social action, may be defined as “genuine concern for 
one’s neighbor.” The criterion of judgment to be applied 
to any particular form of government is whether it 
allows men to act freely out of such a genuine concern. 
Does it support or handicap such conduct? The same 
criterion must be applied to any specific program of 
political or social action. But is this sufficiently specific 
and unequivocal to provide a sure standard for evalu¬ 
ating policies and programs? There may be differences 
of judgment with respect to particular issues between 
men genuinely committed to the way of love. That 
there should be such differences is both inevitable and 
desirable. The free assertion of differences is recognized 
in a democracy as a necessary condition if the truth is 
to prevail. It applies equally to the attempt to make 
specific application of the law of love to the issue 
immediately before us. Moreover, the church must be 
very careful not to so identify itself with any particular 
political program or party that it seems to give divine 
sanction to it. This is not a strategy of expediency— 

1 Anders Nygren, “Staten och kyrkan,” in En bok om kyrkan, edited 
by A. Nygren (Stockholm: Svenska kyrkans diakonistyrelses bokfor- 
lag, 1943), p. 406; cf. This Is the Church, p. 305. 
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it is a recognition of the ineradicable sinfulness of man 
which infects all individual and corporate action. 

It would appear, however, that the church has some 
responsibility toward the quite specific programs and 
policies which may be proposed. It has, for instance, 
an obligation to guard against deception. It must insist 
that all relevant information is made available to 
citizens and lawmakers whenever they are called upon 
to decide an issue. If this is not done by non-church 
agencies, it should be done by agencies established by 
the church. This is actually the principle on which such 
agencies as the Commission of the Churches on Inter¬ 
national Relations of the World Council of Churches 
and, to a lesser extent, the Division of Christian Life 
and Work of the National Council of Churches operate. 

There is a second responsibility which the church 
must recognize, particularly with reference to the politi¬ 
cal order. It must make clear to the state that it is 
subject to a single Sovereign and that that Sovereign 
is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. The state has 
no way of knowing the kind of God to whom it is 
subject and under whom it exercises authority except 
as this is made known to it through the church. There 
is a particular temptation confronting the state in this 
matter because of die coercive factor involved in its 
proper function. There is danger not only that coercion 
will be used in support of a false perspective of justice, 
but that it will be used without reference to justice. It 
may consider power to be its own justification and the 
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subjection of the citizenry to the domination of “the 
powers that be” as its natural prerogative. The doc¬ 
trine that the individual exists for the state and the 
attendant deification of the state is not a speculative 
possibility for the modern world but a matter of vivid 
Memory and of ever present danger. The church must 
keep alive a genuine awareness of the real relationship 
that exists between secular government and the sover¬ 
eign God. According to Luther this is not a responsi¬ 
bility to be discharged solely, or even primarily, through 
individual Christian influence. It is to be done “by the 
office to which God has committed that duty, namely, 
by and through God’s Word, spoken publicly, boldly, 
and honestly. ’ 2 God does not “make them gods [the 
rulers] in such wise as to abolish his own Godhead and 
let them do as they please, as if they alone were gods 
over God. On the contrary, it is his will that they be 
subject to his Word, and either listen to it or suffer all 
misfortune .” 3 

The church must be keenly aware of both injustice 
and pretensions to grandeur within the secular orders. 
What has been said above with reference to the state 
applies in some degree also to all the established rela¬ 
tionships of society. Wherever there is authority, there 
is the danger of abuse. At several points there are par¬ 
ticular hazards in the modern world which lay special 
responsibilities upon the church. 

2 Lathers Works (Philadelphia: A. J. Holman Co., 1931), IV p. 297 
3 W. A. XIX, 652, 27. P 
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There is, for instance, the welfare function of the 
state which, in one form or another, is an accepted 
element in our political theory. Health laws, unemploy¬ 
ment insurance, social security, minimum wages, maxi¬ 
mum hours of employment, compulsory attendance at 
school, and many similar provisions have made the 
state a different institution from what it was in the days 
of Luther. To a very large extent, these provisions are 
rooted in a sense of social responsibility, a recognition 
that the welfare of all is the concern of each. Insofar 
as this is the motivation, one is justified in seeing -in 
these developments a genuine recognition of the law 
of love which is fundamental to tire structure of society. 
There are, however, some reasons for fearing that it 
may be more difficult to maintain these benefits free 
from the destructive corrosion of self-interest than is 
often assumed. The motivation under which welfare 
programs are conceived and instituted is often purer 
than the motivations under which they operate when 
once established. 

What has happened is that the citizens of a democracy 
have felt that their mutual interests in the common 
welfare could be most effectively carried out through 
the instrumentality of government. Since a democracy 
is responsive to the interests and desires of its citizens, 
it is technically possible to refer to the jurisdiction of 
government as many of these common concerns as the 
citizens desire. There is no particular reason why the 
various forms of social insurance, for instance, should 
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be provided through die agency of government. The 
insurance principle can and does function on the basis 
of a voluntary association of individuals having no 
direct relationship to the agencies of government. But 
the advantages of inclusiveness in the coverage of peo¬ 
ple and of the equalization of cost according to ability 
to pay as established by tax laws, has made it seem 
desirable to use the agency of government in pooling 
our risks and sharing our burdens. While inclusiveness 
is thereby secured, it is achieved by submitting this 
area of our planning to the compulsive authority of the 
state. Every such service performed by the govern¬ 
ment for its citizens makes it easier to pass over into the 
regimented state. The more each is dependent upon 
the benevolence of all acting through the instrumentality 
of government, the greater is the temptation for the 
state to deify itself and the easier is the transition to a 
totalitarian regime. 

A question of considerable importance may here be 
in order. Does the divine sanction which the state en¬ 
joys as die instrument through which justice is to be 
enforced apply also to the state as the instrument 
through which men seek to assure dieir general well¬ 
being? Does the state have the same divine right and 
directive to enforce unemployment insurance that it 
has to punish theft? Does it have the same authority to 
force sixteen-year-olds to go to school that it has to 
imprison kidnappers? Are price supports, restricted 
acreages, the ever normal granaiy, as clearly included 
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in the category of political concern in support of which 
coercion is sanctioned by divine decree, as the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? It is not alto¬ 
gether self-evident that this is so, particularly if one 
extends the area of governmental action into fields 
where we have not yet become accustomed to it. If 
a majority of the citizens want to have the content of 
instruction in the public schools determined by govern¬ 
ment and enforced by government, would this be a 
legitimate function of government? Could die state 
appropriately decide for whom we are to work as well 
as how long we are to work? 

In such areas as those referred to above, it is much 
more clear that government is acting under a mandate 
from its citizenry than it is that it is acting under a 
directive from God. This is not necessarily to condemn 
or even to criticize the use of government in meeting 
these common concerns. It is, however, to point out 
that a hazard is involved which calls for careful scrutiny 
from die side of the church. The use of coercion by 
the state is something of divine origin. It does not 
follow diat it may be used with the same inherent right 
in every area which the citizens of a democracy may 
agree to handle together. When it is used in behalf of 
human utopias, or some approximation thereof, there 
are risks involved for justice. 

Aldiough we have spoken above primarily of the 
political order, it is significant that we have found it 
necessary to refer to other social structures such as 
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school, family, and economic society. This is a char¬ 
acteristic mark of contemporary culture. There are 
evidences that the total social structure of our time is 
being integrated by and around the political elements 
in the total pattern. To assert the divine origin of the 
orders of society is to assert that each of them has a 
God-given function which is not to be usurped by any 
other. There are family responsibilities which cannot 
be shifted without destroying the fabric of social life. 
There is an area of freedom which belongs to education 
which cannot be invaded without peril. There are risks 
involved in permitting a merger of economic and politi¬ 
cal functions, whether such a merger results from 
economic or political domination. 

The perplexing embarrassment of our time seems to 
be that we know more about all the parts of our society 
than we have ever done before, but we are uncertain 
how the parts fit together. What are the respective 
responsibilities of home, school, economy, and govern¬ 
ment? When is it incumbent upon parents or teachers 
or workers or political representatives to resist the en¬ 
croachment of others upon their proper function? How 
and upon whom is responsibility to be placed? Can it 
be drat this confusion and embarrassment is due, at 
least in part, to our failure to consider the fundamental 
law by which society is structured and by which it 
operates? And is diis failure due to the fact that the 
church has too largely forgotten diat both law and 
gospel have been placed in its hands? 
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The field of education, in particular public education, 
offers a striking instance of this confusion and embar¬ 
rassment. The school is not a basic “order of creation” 
in the same sense in which the state, the family, or even 
the economy can be said to be orders of creation. In 
primitive society it is an extension of the function of the 
home. In certain historical periods it has been con¬ 
ceived to be an extension of the church. In modern 
times and in most countries it is considered to be a func¬ 
tion of the state. It is probable that this transfer of the 
educational function from the church to the state has 
had something accidental about it. That is, Americans 
did not consciously choose to substitute the kind of 
education which the state can provide for the kind of 
education which the church can provide. They found 
it necessary to invoke the taxing power of the state to 
secure the necessary means for the extensive educa¬ 
tional program desired. And since education thereby 
became a function of government it was necessary to 
make it secular. The goal sought was not a secular 
education but universality of educational opportunity. 
When the founding fathers enunciated the principle of 
separation of church and state, education was one of 
the things that was on the side of the church. That 
principle, itself, does not, therefore, prescribe that edu¬ 
cation shall be secular. 

There is wide dissatisfaction with the resulting secu¬ 
larization of the educational process, and widespread 
efforts to bring back some elements of religious instruc- 
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tion or “character-building” into the educational pro¬ 
gram. Most such efforts are directed toward defining 
some lowest common denominator of religious convic¬ 
tion which would be acceptable to all people and which 
could therefore be taught without objection to all. It 
is doubtful whether diis is either possible or desirable. 
Does not the distinction between law and gospel which 
has here been proposed offer more hope of fruitful ap¬ 
plication? 

All that can be asked of government, and of edu¬ 
cation as a function of government, is that it shall 
make men aware of the law of God. The disciplined 
society, that knows it lives in a world of law and order 
to which it is subject and with which it must reckon, 
is the most that one can expect government to achieve. 
It is peculiarly fitted to accomplish this end because it 
is itself tire agent of law. By the same token, it is un¬ 
suited to serve in any sense as an instrument of the 
gospel. The compulsory forms within which it must 
operate would corrupt the gospel even if it were placed 
entirely in its hands. Government can no more be an 
instrument through which men enter into genuine fel¬ 
lowship with God than it can be the instrument through 
which men become friends, or than it can arrange happy 
marriages. But this is not to say that it does not have 
a very large responsibility for maintaining an order in 
which friendship is possible and fruitful and in which 
happy marriages can be consummated and can issue 
in homes that provide the most favorable environment 
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for Christian living. Its responsibility and its oppor¬ 
tunity lies precisely in the fact that it is God’s agent for 
tlie administration and enforcement of his law. 

Thus far we have spoken about the responsibility 
which the church has to the orders of creation as these 
are confronted in the structure of society. It is not by 
accident that we have spoken of this relationship in 
terms of law rather than in terms of gospel. The church 
is not called upon to declare the gospel to the state or 
to die economic order. To so use the gospel would be 
to convert it into law. 

This is not to say that the gospel is of no significance 
to the orders of creation or to the public conscience 
which expresses itself widiin them. But the gospel is 
addressed to single, concrete men. The release from 
egocentricity which is effected by the gospel takes place 
within individuals; the fellowship with God into which 
die gospel brings us is always a fellowship between 
God and solitary men. Faith is personal. Forgiveness 
cannot be given en masse. However, fellowship with 
God has profound and far-reaching implications for 
fellowship between men. The public conscience rests 
ultimately upon the law which is inherent in die order 
of creation and is as valid as men’s apprehension of that 
law. But conscience is creatively and dynamically af¬ 
fected through the operation of the gospel, for the 
gospel is die fulfilment of law. 

The revolt of man against God is the rejection of the 
truth that law is inherent in creation. It is the assertion 
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that men can order the world according to then - own 
desires and use it to further their own interests. Ego¬ 
centric man is committed to this attempt. Egocentricity 
is the attempt to maintain oneself as a creature without 
submitting to the law of creation. This is true even 
when he yields a certain grudging obedience to the 
law, at least in externals. He seeks to achieve inde¬ 
pendence from God by way of obedience, whereas tire 
central demand which the law makes is that he shall 
surrender his independence to the sovereignty of God. 
The acceptance of forgiveness, on the other hand, in¬ 
volves the surrender of that independence and the con¬ 
stant reliance upon the gracious will of God as this is 
revealed in Jesus Christ. So to surrender is to submit 
to the law of God. From one point of view, the accept¬ 
ance of forgiveness, the righteousness that is by faith, 
is tire recognition of tire inviolability of God’s law. It 
is the acknowledgment that one can never achieve any 
other relationship to God than that of subject to Sover¬ 
eign. To throw oneself on the mercy of God is in faith 
to accept this fact. The difference between believer 
and unbeliever is not that tire believer is in any way 
released from tire obligations which rest upon him as 
a part of the created order under which all men must 
live. It is rather that he knows he can never be so 
released and accepts the fact. He knows also that this 
obedience must be offered within the context of his 
ineradicable sinfulness. That is to say, he knows that 
he must live by forgiveness. 
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This knowledge and die re-orientation toward God 
which it involves is a fact of fundamental importance 
for society. It is the seed out of which humility and 
contrition, an uncoerced concern for the welfare of 
others, a genuine and unforced fellowship among men, 
and all the Christian virtues come forth. One must 
neither oversimplify the moral, social, and political 
problems of the world by reducing them all to religious 
questions nor needlessly complicate them by assuming 
that all the confusion and uncertainty that exists in the 
minds of men must have objective counterpart in the 
real world. The church has no sure guarantee, eidier 
in Scripture or in experience, that all moral, social, and 
political problems would disappear in a world of truly 
converted men. It is too simple a reading of life to say 
that if one’s heart is right his decisions and his actions 
will follow consistently with a sort of inner necessity. 
To be surrendered to God in Christ does not alter the 
fact that one lives under the conditions of conflict. In 
the center of his own personality the conflict goes on. 
He is never a Christian except as he is becoming a 
Christian. It is only in the recognition of an ineradicable 
egocentricity and in a desperate clinging to God’s 
mercy that he transcends his egocentricity. It is not as 
though the struggle had been won once and for all. 
The conflict goes on in the world around him too. The 
Christian is not spared any part of it. Indeed, his com¬ 
mitment to Christ has sharpened his awareness of his 
identity with all men in their struggles, defeats, and 
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failures. He cannot isolate himself from the problems 
of society, nor can he insulate himself from their pain 
by an attitude of detachment and indifference. But he 
hears not only the clamor and claim of the world upon 
him; he listens also for the word from heaven. As 
Luther put it, he belongs to the “listening kingdom” 
( Horreich ). He listens for the word of forgiving grace; 
he listens for the word of direction and counsel. Thus 
listening for the dynamic word which is both law and 
gospel, he is the recipient of insight and power. 

The church must be sure that he never listens in 
vain for the word which it alone has been given to 
proclaim. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Christian Conscience and 
The Hope of Fulfilment 


Conscience and hope were the two foci around which 
the preparations and discussions of the Second As¬ 
sembly of the World Council of Churches revolved. It 
was a sound insight of those who were responsible for 
its preparation that the church must have something to 
say about Christian action in the face of the specific 
problems and issues of our time, and that it must do 
so against the background of an understanding of the 
Christian hope. It was the glory of Evanston that it 
spoke clear and prophetic words about the Christian 
conscience and the Christian hope. It was the embar¬ 
rassment of Evanston that it could not relate them 
clearly to one another. This was no less apparent to 
those who worked closely with the theological materials 
which provided the framework for the discussion than 
it was to informed observers. 
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This embarrassment is not due to any accidental 
omission or incidental deficiency on the part of those 
who prepared the reports. It is rooted in fire very 
nature of our Christian faith and in the tensions which 
inevitably exist between a Christian realism which 
addresses itself to the complex and confusing responsi¬ 
bilities of the actual world which now confronts us and 
a Christian hope that is rooted in a divine intrusion into 
human history and is directed toward a fulfilment 
which is the end of history. The incomparability, on the 
one hand, and the interrelatedness, on the other hand, 
of the human and the divine, of this age and the age 
to come, of this world and tire other world, are both 
the fascination and the despair of the systematic 
theologian. 

It is not surprising that the twenty-five members of 
the “Advisory Commission on the Main Theme” could 
not dispel the mystery which lies inevitably at the very 
heart of Christian faith. It was, if anything, more dif¬ 
ficult for them than for individual theologians to speak 
clearly about this relationship because they were broadly 
representative of all theological traditions and schools 
of thought. They sought to say as much as they could 
say together. The significance of the document lies in 
the extent to which they found that they could speak 
with a common voice. It represents the area of their 
agreement. The omissions in the Report do not neces¬ 
sarily indicate that these were items about which the 
members of the Commission had nodring to say or which 
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they considered unimportant. They indicate rather that 
these were matters on which no common way of speak¬ 
ing could be found. It was not so much a matter of 
their importance or relevance that was at issue as it was 
the lack of a common body of agreement with reference 
to how one communicated that importance and 
relevance. 

For instance, among the omissions cited in the State¬ 
ment adopted by the Assembly on the Report are these: 
“the present work of the Holy Spirit in the Church and 
the world; specific reference to the 'signs of hope’; 
adequate treatment of the theme of creation and cosmic 
redemption.” The present writer is prepared to dispute 
the first of these but with reference to the others it 
would be agreed that very little is said, and what is said 
is exegetical and expository rather than systematic. 
Biblical language is employed almost exclusively. It is 
one thing to agree that “cosmic redemption” has not 
been handled exhaustively; it is another thing to agree 
on anything that might be said with regard to the mean¬ 
ing of the term, or the implications of it for the interpre¬ 
tation of history and its ultimate significance. It is one 
thing to agree that the whole area of natural theology 
is not adequately dealt with (and this is really the 
question to which the term “creation” refers); it is 
another tiling to agree on what should be said with 
reference to it . 1 Particular theologians may have ways 

1 A rather curious outcome of the action of the Assembly with 
reference to the Report of the Advisory Commission is that it gave 
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of speaking about these things which they find illumi¬ 
nating and which may be illuminating to others in the 
context of particular theological systems, but they are 
part of the theological mortar which each theologian is 
likely to mix for himself. 

Since it was not possible to find common ways of 


Assembly approval to the importance of the things on which the 
Advisory Commission could not agree but withheld Assembly ap¬ 
proval of the vastly more important areas on which the Commission 
had agreed. It referred the Report to the churches for study, without 
endorsement, but appended to it an official statement pointing out 
its omissions. This can be construed as a “quasi-rejection” of the 
Report by the Assembly, as the Christian Century did in its issue of 
Sept. 22, 1954. That this was not the intention may be indicated by 
the introduction given by the Chairman of the Co-ordinating Com¬ 
mittee, Bishop Hanns Lilje, which included the following: 

“It is important to mention that in spite of many individual 
voices of criticism, the overwhelming majority of the participants 
in the discussion groups found themselves in general agreement 
with the Report of the Advisory Commission. 

Particularly on the following decisive points agreement was 
reached: 

(a) Fundamentally we all agreed that the Bible must be 
determinative for all our statements on Christian hope. 

(b) There was also agreement that Christian hope is not 
based on human expectations but is based on God's 
promise in the Scriptures and on the impact of Christ's 
active presence. 

(c) Almost all of us also agreed that, in the eschatological 
message of Christianity, the coming of Christ in History 
—His presence in Word and Sacrament—belongs insepa¬ 
rably to His Second Coming. 

(d) Finally, it has been the conviction of all of us that the 
true hope of Christians can be recognized already in 
the many signs which God works, namely, in the 
proclamation of the Gospel and its effects in this world. 
At this point there is no real difference between the 
majesty of the coming Lord and the royal rule of the 
Crucified and Risen, who works in His community and 
through it in the world.” 
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speaking about tliis basic question of the lelationship 
between our hope and our tasks, it is all the moie 
imperative that we investigate possible resources for 
clarification within our individual theological patterns 
and systems. It may be that as we inquire into the 
logic of our own faith we shall find ways of speaking 
about it which will be helpful in speaking together. 

It must be acknowledged, at the outset, that it is con¬ 
ceivable that there is no positive relationship between 
the Christian hope and our responsibilities in this world. 
An impressive case can be made for the position that 
the Christian ethic is in no sense teleological; it is 
causal. There is a cause but not a purpose involved in 
Christian conduct. Faith implies an attitude of trust 
and submission which issues in obedience. The believer 
needs no other warrant for action than the conviction 
that God commands it. Agape, the kind of uncalculat¬ 
ing love to which the Christian is committed, must not 
be influenced by the thought of reward. The Christian 
is expected to endure suffering and accept sacrifice. It 
is the love of Christ which constrains him. The theo¬ 
logical ethics which rests Christian action on the divine 
commandment differs in many respects from that which 
rests it upon the divine agape, but they are alike in 
asserting the irrelevance of the outcome in determining 
the Christian’s responsibility. 

Similarly, it may be properly argued that die Chris¬ 
tian hope is not dependent upon die probability of a 
favorable outcome. It is hope for the impossible; it 
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defies the evidence. In the face of the obvious dominion 
of sin, it hopes for the release from sin. In the face of 
the obvious sovereignty of death, it hopes for the resur¬ 
rection of the dead. Moreover, it is complete certainty 
with regard to the issue, not a greater or lesser degree 
of probability. A relative certainty regarding human 
survival after death, regardless of the evidence by which 
it was buttressed, would be no substitute for the Chris¬ 
tian hope. It would not even be a parallel concept. 
The Christian hope rests in a Person rather than in an 
outcome. The evidence, if one may speak of such, is 
to be found in his character and power. Christian hope 
is a dimension of faith rather than a dimension of 
knowledge. 

But, while an impressive case can be made for thus 
holding ethics and the Christian hope as entirely dis¬ 
tinct, unrelated, and disparate aspects of the Christian 
life, most of us feel uneasy letting the matter rest there. 
Was the writer of Hebrews wrong when he said about 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith,” that it was 
for the joy that was set before him” that he "endured 
the cross, despising shame”? Indeed, one gets a very 
definite impression from the revelation of Jesus’ own 
consciousness of his mission that the outcome was very 
much in his mind. He sought assurance that the way 
he was taking would accomplish the purposes of the 
Father. He needed the conviction that the "cup of 
suffering” would not be futile-that it would accomplish 
the work whereunto he had been sent. It did not seem 
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to be a matter of his personal rescue from the conflict 
and his personal return to the Fathers house that was 
the primary consideration. Rather it was precisely the 
significance of his work in terms of what was being 
achieved. 

If the outcome is irrelevant to the Christian commit¬ 
ment, one may question whether eschatology has any 
inherent place in Christian theology. The idea of ful¬ 
filment belongs to eschatology-otherwise it becomes a 
purely negative concept. It becomes merely a doctrine 
of finitude and temporality. The world of time and 
things will have an end. This is not Christian escha¬ 
tology. The end of time and of things will be the com¬ 
ing in glory of Christ and the revelation of his kingdom. 
It will be the realization of that which we now possess 
in faith and hope. It will be our fulfilment, too, for we 
shall be even as he is. Unless this fulfilment includes 
the fulfilment of our action, “of the deeds done in the 
body,” it is little more than the Greek idea of the 
immortality of tire soul. This, we have previously noted, 
is no adequate interpretation of the biblical point of 
view. That a rigid, otherworldly eschatology and a hu¬ 
manistic, this-worldly liberalism can both be described 
in terms of this Hellenistic concept should not go un¬ 
noticed. 

Moreover, if the outcome is irrelevant to the Christian 
commitment one finds great difficulty in finding much 
place for prayer in the Christian life. One may grant 
that adoration and thanksgiving are proper and indis- 
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pensable elements in Christian prayer, but no one will 
exclude the element of petition. Prayer is directed 
toward the future rather than toward the past. The 
prayer which Jesus taught us deals with some very 
concrete, earthly, and historical issues. If one can have 
no confidence regarding the outcome in such matters 
as daily bread, temptation, the battle against evil and 
against the Evil One, can he retain the sort of con¬ 
fidence in prayer which Jesus called for? It was un¬ 
doubtedly an omission in the Evanston preparations 
that the relevance of prayer for understanding the 
relationship between our hope and our tasks was not 
explored further. 

The position which the writer proposes to investigate 
and support is that it is both appropriate and fruitful 
to seek after meaningfulness in Christian responsibility, 
at least insofar as hope is involved in Christian con¬ 
science and conduct. It is difficult and perhaps impos¬ 
sible to feel conscientiously committed to an effort 
which is known to be wholly futile. Even if one asserts 
that no "other motivation for obedience is permissible 
than the simple commandment of the God to whom he 
has committed himself in obedience, is he not resting 
on a firm conviction that such obedience is not futile? 
It is clear from the testimony of Christians at Evanston 
that men who have no hope except the hope which is 
beyond this world and beyond history do not lose their 
concern for this world. It is not necessary that men 
shall see a way out, as a historical possibility, in order 
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to have social motivation. This was an important dis¬ 
covery for many American representatives. But does 
not this social concern testify that even in such cir¬ 
cumstances we can believe that our historical tasks 
have real meaning in terms of God’s ultimate purpose? 
They are not futile because God is die Lord of history 
and he works through us to accomplish some purpose 
which we may not see. Whatever we have committed 
to him, whether it be a cup of cold water given in his 
name, or our lives unto death, will be kept against that 
final and ultimate day. 

In part, the kind of motivation which is necessary 
for aggressive action depends upon the nature of the 
witness which one is called upon to make. If it is die 
witness of the martyr—if the issue is one in which faith¬ 
fulness to one’s Lord involves die laying down of his 
life—the meaning of the witness may quite adequately 
be found in terms of the hope of die resurrection from 
the dead. This is the decisive diing—that when one 
yields up his life, God can be trusted to redeem his 
promise to raise him up together with Christ. That he 
shall also be testifying to others of diat faith and dius 
bear a witness to his Lord, must surely also be a sus¬ 
taining motive. In this he is expressing a faith that his 
witness will not be in vain. It is not futile to die for 
one’s faidi. “The blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church.” 

If the witness to which we are called is that of 
stewardship, the giving of one’s means for the needs of 
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others, practical considerations seem to have a more 
obvious place. Even when one gives because the love 
of Christ constrains him, he is not expected to be indif¬ 
ferent to the use to which his means are put. It would 
be questionable charity to give money to be thrown 
away. The Christian ethic calls for practical wisdom 
here. We are called upon to do good for others and the 
more good we can do the more fully we are obeying the 
commandment to love. The productivity of our gift 
may well be a Christian consideration in the giving of 
it. One may choose to support a technical assistance 
program rather than outright relief in certain instances 
on genuinely Christian grounds. The fruitfulness of 
his efforts in accomplishing some real and lasting bene¬ 
fit for mankind is not a sub-Christian consideration. 
The conviction that one’s efforts can be fruitful rests 
ultimately on an eschatological premise. That is, it is 
a conviction that the outcome of history is not fortuitous 
and its course is not capricious. It has a destiny to which 
we are in some measure responsible but about which 
we have not been consulted. We can assume either the 
role of rebel or of willing instrument in relation to it. 
To the extent that we are instruments of that destiny 
we may have the confidence that the universe supports 
us. At least the net effect of the forces that are at work 
in the world is in favor of the purposes to which we 
have committed ourselves. This sort of a conviction 
about the outcome seems to most Americans an intrinsic 
element in a working faith. 
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What we have been saying above is that the witness 
of those who despair of historical possibilities and the 
witness of those who are much concerned about his¬ 
torical possibilities must both be taken seriously. It 
is important to know that even in historical situations 
characterized by the most desperate hopelessness God 
prompts men to acts of heroic faith and self-sacrificing 
love. It is also important to recognize that in other and 
more favorable circumstances God prompts men to the 
most efficient and productive use of the means which 
he has placed in their hands for die benefit of mankind. 
Neither the one nor the other is dispensing with Chris¬ 
tian hope. An eschatological outlook may be involved 
in either case. 

Thus far we have dealt with what may be called the 
psychological relevance of eschatology for conscientious 
action. We have said that a sense of meaningfulness 
seems to be a necessary element in any action to which 
one feels conscientiously committed. The question 
which must now be raised is whether there is theologi¬ 
cal warrant for such a sense of meaningfulness. That 
the witness of the martyr in giving, or at least risking, 
his life is not a futile gesture, the entire New Testament 
and die whole of Christian faith ardently affirm. The 
resurrection from the dead, of Christ and of those diat 
are his, is so basic an item in the Christian creed that 
its rejection falsifies the whole Christian gospel. But 
can the same be said about a theological and biblical 
basis for the search for meaningfulness in one’s histori- 
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cally given task, his daily job, the contribution which he 
is called upon to make toward the welfare of his fellow- 
men? Can the Christian have a comparable certainty 
that his work in the world is of eternal significance? 
This is the question to which the Advisory Commission 
gave no single, coherent answer, and thus offered some 
grounds for the judgment that the statement on the 
Christian hope was not hopeful enough. 

Throughout this study we have made considerable 
use of die category of conflict. God is a dynamic and 
living God who, in both creation and redemption, is 
active against a foe. This is the perspective widiin 
which we have tried to understand the meaning of both 
law and gospel. Christian eschatology has to do with 
the Christian faidi about the outcome of that conflict. 
It is the assertion that ultimately God wins out. This 
is not a judgment arrived at by the projection of trends 
or by some inherent necessity which can be discovered 
by rational deduction. It is an article of faith. The 
Christian believes that this is so. It is the certainty of 
faith rather than the certainty of knowledge that is 
involved. But the certainty of faith is not adequately 
described as a purely subjective judgment. It is a 
judgment about an objective fact. The fact is Christ’s 
death and resurrection. Here, in actual history, Jesus 
Christ has encountered the evil which is in the world 
and which is arrayed against God, and he has con¬ 
quered. Here “the prince of this world” has been 
overcome. The resurrection is the guarantee that the 
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deed of love on the cross was not futile. The whole life 
of Christ, including his death, was validated and vindi¬ 
cated by the fact that God raised him from the dead. 
He was “designated Son of God in power according to 
the Spirit of holiness by his resurrection from the dead” 
(Rom. 1:4). It is now clear that Jesus Christ is stronger 
than sin and death and the devil. The outcome is not 
in doubt any more. God will win out because he 
already has. Jesus Christ is the Victor; therefore he 
will reign until he has put all his enemies under his feet. 
That he won in an unexpected manner—by loving even 
unto death—does not argue against his ultimate victory. 
It only assures the believer that he will win in spite of 
all the evidence to tire contrary. 

This is the sort of certainty which faith possesses. 
It rests upon historical events but it is not self-evident. 
It is the meaning of the events which faith apprehends 
and it is this meaning which gives certainty regarding 
the outcome of history. 

The eschatological discussion which attended the 
Evanston Assembly has confronted American theology 
with the question whether or not we really believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Lord of history. It has been char¬ 
acteristic of American Protestantism, especially Liberal 
Protestantism, that it has insisted that God is at work 
in history. We have often felt that European theo¬ 
logians have been too willing to make salvation a 
“super-historical” transaction and to reserve the bene¬ 
fits of faith for the other world. They have been in- 
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dined to overlook the working of God in history and 
have failed to understand that the Christian commit¬ 
ment involves an historical assignment. But now, 
largely on the initiative of European Christians who 
have lived or are living under conditions of historical 
hopelessness, we are confronted with the question 
whether we believe that Jesus Christ is Lord in history 
but not Lord of history. 

Do we believe that Christ’s lordship is an “elective” 
which one can choose or not as he prefers, or do we 
believe that all men are answerable to him? Do we 
believe only that some causes and some events can cany 
eternal meaning and significance if dedicated people 
are participating in them, or do we believe that all 
causes and all events must reckon with him who is at 
God’s right hand? If we actually believe that all men 
and all ages and all of history is under his dominion, we 
cannot avoid eschatology. The doctrine that Jesus 
Christ is Lord of history is not narrower or more limited 
than the doctrine that he is Lord in history. On the con¬ 
trary, it is a far grander, more comprehensive concept. 
Indeed, unless Christ is the Lord of history, have we 
any real assurance that he can be Lord in history? But 
if one can speak about this kind of divine sovereignty, 
then it is possible to talk about our historical tasks and 
our historical goals with surer confidence and to give 
ourselves to them with firmer commitment. If, for in¬ 
stance, one’s hope is defined in terms of a physically 
healthy world, without an ultimate hope beyond this 
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world, there is a limit beyond which one cannot rea¬ 
sonably be expected to go in promoting a healthy 
world. He cannot be expected to risk his own health, or 
even his own life, in achieving it. A sure and ultimate 
hope makes one more free to dedicate himself without 
reserve to the elimination of disease and of every other 
evil. If all history is under die sovereignty of die God 
we know in Jesus Christ, it is clear that his will is to 
be done within the historical process. 

This would seem to be the particular contribution 
which Evanston made to American theology: the faith 
diat God is at work in history requires the faith that 
God is sovereign over all histoiy. We cannot maintain 
our faith that Jesus Christ is Lord in history without a 
firm faith that he is the Lord of history. 

That at least disposes of die antithesis which has 
often been assumed to exist between eschatological 
interest and historical concern. Does it do more than 
that? Does it provide an adequate theological basis for 
the meaningfulness which must attach to our historical 
assignment in order to elicit aggressive and conscienti¬ 
ous action? It was this which was not spelled out in 
the Report of the Advisory Commission. 

It seems to this member of the Commission that a 
part of the reason it could not be done was that we 
were inhibited in our use of the doctrine of “the resur¬ 
rection of the body.” Traditionally, this has been the 
doctrine in which the church has asserted its faith in 
die eternal significance of our historical existence. The 
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body is not so many pounds avoirdupois. It is life con¬ 
cretely embodied in time and space. It is die experience 
which bodily existence implies. It is hearing, speaking, 
feeling, thinking. It is life in a community with all the 
interactions which this implies. A society of disem¬ 
bodied spirits is difficult to conceive—at least without 
attributing to spirits the functions of bodies. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether the doctrine ever had primary reference 
to the replacement of the chemical components of 
physical matter. Only an unimaginative age could 
reduce it to drat and then discard it on supposedly 
scientific grounds. 

It is a rich and suggestive way of speaking about 
the meaningfulness of earthly life. We are not merely 
what we were when the spark of life was given to us. 
We are also the product of historical experience. All 
that we have seen and done, heard and spoken, thought 
and felt—all this is part of what we are, and will be 
eternally. While the idea of the “immortality of the 
soul” asserts that there is something about us that never 
dies, the idea of “the resurrection of the body” asserts 
that nothing about us ever really dies. Not at least, in 
any other sense than that in which everydiing about us 
dies. We are dependent upon God for the resurrection 
as for life itself. It is his creative act diat gives us life 
at the point of death as it is his creative act that gives 
us life each moment that we live. But man is a unit, 
widi his historical experience, and will be such in 
heaven. 
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There is real ethical dynamic in this concept. We 
do not shuffle off our history. There is reason for mak¬ 
ing it “good.” We will be living with it forever. This 
is the awful earnestness which attends all our decisions. 
Of course, this must not be construed to mean that we 
can create a histoiy of our own which will give us self- 
righteous satisfaction. It is only to make all the more 
imperative the need for forgiveness as die decisive ele¬ 
ment in our experience. It makes a difference whether 
the presence of Christ reminds us of how much we have 
committed against him or how much he has forgiven. 
But even as forgiven sinners “their works do follow 
with diem.” 

There is another respect, too, in which the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body involves social concern. It 
is somewhat surprising that with all its emphasis on 
social action Liberal Protestantism should have been 
content with a highly individualistic conception of im¬ 
mortality. Personal survival is no adequate corollary 
of the social demands of Christian commitment. If the 
ultimate outcome of life is best defined in terms of per¬ 
sonal survival or fulfilment, there is no adequate ground 
for asserting that one must find his historical fulfilment 
in corporate well-being. On the odier hand, to speak 
about the body is to speak about life in a community 
with social experience and responsibility. 

When the Bible speaks about the final outcome it 
speaks about “a new heaven and a new earth.” There 
are passages in which the whole creation is included 
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in the kingdom of glory which is to come. The cosmic 
fulfilment which the eschatological outlook seems to 
envision is far more difficult to speak about than the 
fulfilment of personal history. It is not too difficult to 
make sense of the idea that the total product of history, 
as this is reflected in persons influenced by the his¬ 
torical process, can be taken up into the kingdom that 
is to come. But this does not seem to be all that is in¬ 
tended. Can one speak of the processes of nature, the 
history of scientific development, or the programs of 
social improvement to which we may feel dedicated as 
having any eternal significance? Is not their meaning 
exhausted within the world of time and space? 

These are, of course, questions which are not central 
to our faith, but it may be drat from a central point 
within our faith light can be thrown also on them. Let 
us see whether this may not be the case from the very 
heart of the gospel—the cross. When it has been said 
in Christian theology that Jesus in dying fulfilled die 
law, it has usually had reference to the law in its second 
meaning. That is, it has been asserted that mankind was 
guilty before the law and Christ bore die penalty for 
man’s sin. He was righteous according to the law and 
hence could not be condemned under it. But he ac¬ 
cepted our condemnation and diereby bore our guilt. 
But suppose it was not just the consequence of violating 
the law which he assumed but that it was die whole 
law which he fulfilled. That is, it was the law according 
to its first use as well as according to its second use. The 
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law according to which God created the world, the 
law which is inherent in the nature of creation itself 
this was fulfilled in Jesus Christ. In him creation is 
what it was intended to be. He is the embodiment of 
the order which is in the mind of God and which is also 
embodied in our world. This is life unperverted by 
egocentricity. This is the image in which we were 
created. He is the revelation of the divine will that 
brought a world into being. The real secret about the 
world is not “nature red in tooth and claw” but a heart 
of love that seeks only to bless. Something of what the 
world looked like through his eyes, which were not 
corrupted by egocentricity, we catch in his words. It 
was his Fathers house; no sparrow fell to the ground 
without his Fathers knowledge and care. Evil was an 
intruder, an enemy that sowed tares in the field at night. 
Death was not the last word. The great evil, perhaps 
the only one to him, was the evil that was in men’s 
hearts. This it was that could destroy both body and 
soul in hell. 

In Christ the law was fulfilled. In him, creation was 
consummated. Against him all the evil that is in the 
world could not prevail. The resurrection of Christ 
from the dead bears witness to the ultimate triumph of 
God’s law, no less than to the ultimate triumph of his 
grace. The basis for believing that God will achieve 
the purposes which he had in creating the world is the 
same as the basis for believing that God will achieve his 
purpose of redeeming men. In neither case does this 
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imply universalism. We can resist God’s grace until 
it is fatal to us; and we can ignore God’s law so that our 
historical achievements are destroyed. The alternative 
to both God’s grace and God’s law is eternal destruc¬ 
tion. Only that which conforms to his law and only 
those who conform to his grace can be part of that “new 
heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

Here, then, would seem to be a connection between 
our Christian hope and our earthly tasks. The risen and 
living Christ who is our hope is also our source of con¬ 
fidence that we can give ourselves to the fulfilment of 
his law in every sphere of life and know that our obedi¬ 
ence will not be futile. It is meaningful to work for 
peace and justice because in the end such works alone 
will endure. The scientist may search the secrets of 
nature with the knowledge that nature’s laws are the 
laws of God too, and they are destined to have some 
eternal fulfilment. We are called to serve faithfully in 
our callings, knowing that this too has a place in God’s 
eternal purpose. It is not necessary to know that we 
shall succeed in the effort in which we are immediately 
engaged, but if we are working at that which God 
wants done in the world, we may know that we are 
on the side that will win in the end, and our efforts will 
be part of that victory. It is not up to us to determine 
what the outcome is to be for God. Only his grace and 
his law will prevail in the end. It is our assignment to 
bring as much of mankind and of history as we can 
to share in that triumph. 
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